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A DAY AT WINDERMERE. 


Oxp and gouty, we are confined to 
our chair ; and occasionally, during 
an hour of rainless sunshine, are 
wheeled by female hands along the 
gravel-walks of our Policy, an un- 
repining and philosophical valctudi- 
narian. Even the crutch is laid up 
in ordinary, and is encircled with 
cobwebs. A monstrous spider has 
there set up his rest ; and our stil 
Study ever and anon hearkens to 
the shrill buz of some poor fly ex- 
piring between those formidable 
jorceps—just as so many human 
ephemerals have breathed their last 
beneath the bite of his indulgent 
master. ’Tis pleasant to look at 
Domitian—so we love to call him— 
sallying from the centre against a 
wearied wasp, lying, like a silk- 
worm, circumvoluted in the inextri- 
cable toils, and then, seizing the 
sinner by the nape of the neck, to 
see the emperor haul him away in- 
to the charnel-house. ‘But we 
have often less savage recreations : 
—such as waiching our bee-hives 
when about to send forth colonies— 
feeding our pigeons, a purple peo- 
ple that dazzle the daylight—ga- 
thering roses as they choke our 
small chariot-wheels with their 
golden orbs—eating grapes out of 
vine-leaf-draperied baskets beauti- 
fying beneath gentle fingers into 
fairy net-work graceful as the gos- 
samer—drinking elder-flower fron- 
tiniac from invisible glasses, so 
transparent in its yellowness seems 
the liquid radiance—at one moment 
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eyeing a page of Paradise Lost, 
and at another of Paradise Regain- 
ed, for what else is the face of her 
who often visiteth our Eden, and 
whose coming and whose going is 
ever like a heavenly dream! Then 
laying back our head upon the 
cushion of our triumphal car, and 
with half-shut eyes, subsiding slow- 
ly into haunted sleep or slumber, 
with our fine features up to heaven, 
a saint-like image, such as Raphael 
iéved to paint, or Flaxman to em- 
bue with the soul of stillness in the 
life-hushed marble. Such, dearest 
reader, are some of our pastimes— 
and so do we contrive to close our 
ears to the sound of the scythe of 
Saturn, ceaselessly sweeping over 
the earth, and leaving, at every 
stride of the mower, a swathe more 
rucful than ever, after a night of 
shipwreck, did strew with ghastli- 
ness a lee sea-shore ! 

Thus do we make a virtue of 
necessity—and thus contentment 
wreathes with silk and velvet the 
prisoner’s chains. Once were we 
—long, long ago—restless as a sun- 
beam on the restless wave—rapid 
as a river that seems enraged with 
the rocks, but all the while in love 
** Doth make sweet music with th’ enamel’d 

stones ’— 
strong as a steed let loose from 
Arab’s tent in the oasis to slake his 
thirst at the desart well—fierce in 
our harmless joy as a red-deer bell- 
ing on the hills—tameless as the 
eagle sporting in the storm—gay as 
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the “dolphin on a tropic sea” — 
“mad as young bulls ”—and wild 
as a whole wilderness of adolescent 
lions. But now—alas ! and alack- 
a-day ! the sunbeam is but a patch 
of sober verdure—the river is 
changed into a canal—the “ de- 
sart-born” is foundered—the red- 
deer is slow as an old ram—the 
eagle has forsook his cliff and his 
clouds, and hops among the goose- 
berry bushes—the dolphin has de- 
generated into a_ land-tortoise— 
without danger now might a very 
child take the bull by the horns— 
and though something of a lion still, 
our roar is, like that of the nightin- 
gale, ‘ most musical, most melan- 
choly ”?»— and, as we attempt to 
shake our mane, your grandmother 
—fair subscriber—cannot choose 
but weep ! 

It speaks folios in favor of our 
philanthropy, to know that, in our 
own imprisonment, we love to see 
all life free as air. Would that by 
a word of ours we could clothe all 
human shoulders’ with wings! 
Would that by a word of ours we 
could plume all human spirits- with 
thoughts strong as the cagle’s pin- 
ions, that they might wiunow their 
way into the empyrean! Torics! 
Yes! we are Tories. Our faith is 
in the Divine right of kings,—but 
easy, my boys, easy—all free men 
are kings, and they hold their em- 
pire from heaven. That is our po- 
litical—philosophical—moral— reli- 
gious creed. In its spirit we have 
lived—and in its spirit we hope to 
die—not on the scatiold like Sidney 
—no—no—no—not by any manner 
of means like Sidney on the scaffold 
—but like ourselves on a hair mat- 
tress above a feather-bed, our head 
decently sunk in three pillows and 
one bolster, and our frame stretched 
out unagitatedly beneath a white 
counterpane ! But meanwhile— 
though almost as unlocomotive as 
the dead—in body—there is per- 
petual motion in our souls. Sleep 
is one thing, and stagnation is ano- 
ther—as is well known to all eyes 
that have ever seen, by moonlight 
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and midnight, the face of Oursclf, 
or of Windermere. 

Windermere! Why, at this 
blessed moment, we behold the 
beauty of all its intermingling isles ! 
There they are—all gazing down 
on their own reficcted loveliness in 
the magic mirror of the air-like wa- 
ter, just as many a holy time we 
have seen them all agaze, when, 
with suspended oar and suspended 
breath—no sound but a ripple on 
the Naiad’s bow, and a beating at 
our own heart—motionless in our 
own motionless bark—we seemed 
to float midway down that beautiful 
abyss, between the heaven above 
and the heaven below, on some 
strange terrestrial scene composed 
of trees and the shadows of trees by 
the imagination made indistinguish- 
able to the eye, and as delight deep- 
ened into dreams, a!! lest at last, 
clouds, groves, water, air, sky, in 
their various aud profound confu- 
sion of supernatural peace! Buta 
sea-bern breeze cn Bowness 
Bay ; all at once the lake is blue as 
the sky ; and that evanescent world 
is felt to have beeu but a vision. 
Like swans that bad been asleep 
in the aizless sunshine, lo! where 
from every shady nook appear the 
white-sailed pinnaces! For on 
merry Windermere — you must 
know—every breezy hour has its 
own Regatta ! 

But intending to be useful, we 
are becoming ornamental ; of this 
article it must not be said, that 


Is 


* Pure description holds the place of sense ”— 


therefore, let us be simple, but not 
silly, as plain as is possible without 
being prosy, as instructive as is 
consistent with being entertaining, 
a cheerful.companion and a trusty 
guide. 
We shall suppose that you have 
left Kendal, and are on your way to 
Bowness. Forget, as much as 
may be, all worldly cares and anx- 
ieties, and let your hearts be open 
and free to all genial impulses 
about to be breathed into them from 
the beautiful and sublime in nature. 
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There is no need of that foolish 
state of feeling called enthusiasm. 
You have but to be happy ; and by 
and by your happiness will grow in- 
to delight. The blue mountains 
already set your imaginations at 
work ; among those clouds and 
mists, you fancy many a magnifi- 
cent precipice—and in the valleys 
that sleep below, you image to 
yourselves the scenery of rivers and 
jakes. The landscape immediately 
around gradually grows more and 
more picturesque and romantic ; 
and you feel that you are on the 
very borders of Fairy-Land. The 
first smile of Windermere salutes 
your impatient eyes, and sinks si- 
Jently into your heart. You know 
not how beautiful it may be—nor 
yet in what the beauty consists ; 
but your finest sensibilities to na- 
ture are touched—and a tinge of 
poetry, as from a rainbow, over- 
spreads that cluster of islands that 
seems to woo you to their still re- 
treats. And now 


** Wooded Winandermere, the river-lake,”’ 


with all its bays and promontories, 
lies in the morning light serene as 
a Sabbath, and cheerful as a Holi- 
day ; and you feel that there is 
loveliness on this earth more exqui- 
site and perfect than ever visited 
your slumbers even in the glimpses 
of a dream. The first sight of 
such a scene will be unforgotten to 
your dying day—tor such passive 
impressions are deeper than we can 
explain—our whole spiritual being 
is suddenly awakened to receive 
them—and associations, swift as 
light, are gathered into one Emo- 
tion of Beauty which shall be im- 
perishable, and which, often as me- 
mory recalls that moment, grows 
into genius, and vents itself in ap- 
propriate expressions, each in itself 
a picture. Thus may one moment 
minister to years ; and the life-wea- 
ried heart of old age, by one de- 
lightful remembrance, be restored 
to primal joy—the glory of the past 
brought beamingly upon the faded 
present—and the world that is ob- 
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scurely passing away from our eyes, 
re-illumined with the visions of its 
early morn, The shows of nature 
are indeed evanescent, but their 
spiritual influences are immortal ; 
and from that grove now glowing in 
the sunlight, may your heart derive 
a delight that shall utterly perish 
but in the grave ! 

But now you are in the White 
Lion, and our advice to you—per- 
haps unnecessary—is immediately 
to order breakfast. There are ma- 
ny parlors—some with a charming 
prospect, and some without any 
prospect at all ; but remember that 
there are other people in the world 
besides yourselves,—and therefore, 
into whatever parlor you may be 
shown by a pretty maid, be content- 
ed, and lose no time in addressing 
yourselves to your repast. That 
over, be in no hurry to get on the 
Lake. Perhaps all the boats are 
engaged—and Billy Balmer is at 
the Waterhead. So stroll into the 
churchyard, and take a glance over 
the graves. Close to the oriel- 
window of the church is one tomb 
over which one might meditate half 
an autumnal dey! Enter the 
church, and you will feel the beau- 
ty of these fine lines ia the Excur- 
sion— 


‘* Not raised im nice proportions was the pile, 

But large and massy ; for duration built; 

With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafiers extricately cross’d, 

Like leatless underboughs, mid some thick 
grove, 


All wither’d by the depth of shade above ! ” 


Now turn your faces up the hill 
above the village school. That 
green mount is what is called a— 
Station. The villagers are admir- 
ing a grove of parasols, while you 
—the party—are admiring the vil- 
lage—with its irregular roofs— 
white, blue, grey, green, brown, 
and black walls—fruit-laden trees 
so yellow—its central church-tower 
—and environing groves variously 
burnished by autumn. Saw ye 
ever hanks and braes and knolls so 
beautifully bedropt with human 
dwellings ? There is no solitude 
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about Windermere. Shame on hu- 
man nature were Paradise uninha- 
bited! Herc, in amicable neigh- 
borhood, are halls and huts—here 
rises through groves the dome of 
the rich man’s palace,—and there 
the low roof of the poor man’s cot- 
tage beneath its one single syca- 
more! Here are hundreds of small 
properties hereditary in the same 
families for many hundred years— 
and never, never, O Westmoreland ! 
may thy race of statesmen be extinct 
—nor the virtues that ennoble their 
humble households! See, sudden- 
ly brought forth by sunshine from 
among the eld woods—and then 
sinking away into her usual unob- 
trusive serenity—the lake-loving 
Rayrig, almost level, so it seems, 
with the water, yet smiling over her 
own quiet bay froin the grove-shel- 
ter of her pastoral mound! With- 
in her walls may peace ever dwell 
with piety—and the light of science 
long blend with the lustre of the 
domestic hearth. Thence to Cal- 
garth is all one forest—yet glade- 
broken, and enlivened by open up- 
lands, so that the roamer, while he 
expects a night of umbrage, ofien 
finds himself in the open day, be- 
neath the bright blue bow of hea- 
ven haply without a cloud. ‘The 
eye travels delighted over the mul- 
titudinous tree-tops—often dense as 
one single tree—till it rests, in sub- 
lime satisfaction, on the far-off 
mountains, that lose not a woody 
character, till the tree-sprinkled 
pastures roughen into rocks—and 
rocks tower into precipices, where 
the falcons breed. But the lake 
will not suffer the eye Jong to wan- 
der among the distant glooms. 
She wins us wholly to herself—and 
restlessly and passionately for a 
while—but calmly and affectionate- 
ly at last—the heart embraces all 
her beauty, and wishes that the vi- 
sion might endure forever, and 
that here our tent were pitched—to 
be struck no more during our earth- 
ly pilgrimage !_ Imagination lapses 
into a thousand moods. Q for a 
fairy pinnace to glide and float for 


aye over those golden waves! A 
hermit-cell on sweet Lady-Holm! 
A silvan shieling on Lougirig side! 
A nest in that nameless dell, which 
sees but one small slip of heaven, 
and longs at night for the reascend- 
ing visit of its tew loving stars! A 
dwelling open to all the skiey infla- 
ence on the mountain-brow, the 
darling of the rising or the setting 
sun, and often seen by eyes in the 
lower world glittering through the 
rainbow ! 

All this seems a very imperfect 
picture indeed, or panorama of 
Windermere, from the hill behind 
the schoolhouse in the village of 
Bowness. So, to put a stop to 
such nonsense, let us descend to the 
White Lion—and inquire abcut 
Billy Balmer. Billy has arrived 
from Waterhead—seems tolerably 
steady—Mr. Ullock’s boats may be 
trusted—so let us take a voyage of 
discovery on the Lake. Let those 
who have reason to think that they 
have been born to die a different 
death from drowning, hoist a sail. 
We to-day shall feather an oar. 
Billy takes the stroke—Mr. Wil- 
liam Garnet’s at the helm—and 
“row, vassals, row! for the pride 
of the Lowlands,” is the choral 
song that accompanies the Naiad 
out of the bay, and round the north 
end of the Isle called Beautiful, 
under the wave-darkening umbrage 
of that ancient oak. And now we 
are in the lovely straits between 
that Island and the mainland of 
Furness Fells. The village has 
disappeared, but not melted away ; 
for, hark ! the church-tower tolls 
ten,—and see the sun is high in 
heaven. High, but not hot—-for 
the first September frosts chilled 
the rosy fingers of the morn as she 
bathed them in the dews, and the 
air is cool as a cucumber. Cool 
but bland—and as clear and trans- 
parent as a fine eye lighted up by a 
good conscience, ‘There were 
breezes in Bowness Bay—but here 
there are none—or, if there be, 
they but whisper aloft in the tree- 
tops, and ruffle not the water, which 
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is calm as Louisa’s breast. The small 
isles here are but few in number 
—yet the best arithmetician of the 
party cannot count them—in confu- 
sion so rich and rare do they blend 
their shadows with those of the 
groves on the Isle called Beautiful, 
and on the Furness Fells! A tide 
imperceptible to the eye, drifts us 
on among and above those beautiful 
reflections—that downward world of 
hanging dreams ! and ever and anon 
we beckon unto Billy gently to dip 
his oar, that we may sce a world 
destroyed and recreated in one 
moment of time. Yes! Billy! 
thou art a poet—and canst work 
more wonders with thine oar than 
could he with his pen who painted 
“ heavenly Una with her milk-white 
lamb,”? wandering by herself in 
Fairy-Land. How is it, pray, that 
our souls are satiated with such 
beauty asthis ? Is it because ’tis 
unsubstantial all—senseless, though 
fair—and in its evanescence unsuit- 
ed to the sympathies that yearn for 
the permanences of breathing life ? 
Dreams are delightful only as delu- 
sions within the delusion of this our 
mortal waking existence—one touch 
of what we call reality dissolves them 
all—blissful though they may have 
been, we care not when the bubble 
bursts—nay, we are glad again to 
return to our own natural world, 
care-haunted, though, in its happi- 
est moods, it be—glad as if we had 
escaped from glamoury—and, oh ! 
beyond expression sweet it is once 
more to drink the light of living 
eyes—the music of living lips—af- 
ter that preternatural hush that 
steeps the shadowy realms of the 
imagination, whether stretching 
along a sunset-heaven, or the mys- 
tical imagery of earth and sky 
floating in the lustre of lake or sea. 
Therefore “ row, vassals, row, for 
the pride of the Lowlands,” and as 
rowing is a thirsty exercise, let us 
land at the Ferry, and each man re- 
fresh himself with a horn of ale. 
There is not a prettier place on 
all Windermere than the Ferry- 
house, or one better adapted for a 
19* 
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honey-moon. You can hand your 
bride into a boat almost out of the 


parlor window, and be off among the 
islands in a moment, or into nook or 
bay where no prying eye, even 
through telescope, (a most unwar- 
rantable instrument,) can overlook 
your happiness ; or you can secrete 
yourselves, like buck and doe, 
among the lady-fern on Furness 
Fells, where not a sunbeam can in- 
trude on your sacred privacy, and 
where you may melt down hours to 
moments in chaste connubial bliss, 
brightening futurity with plans of 
domestic enjoyment, like long lines 
of lustre streaming across the lake. 
But at present, let us visit the Fort- 
looking Building among the cliffs, 
called The Station, and see how 
Windermere looks as we front the 
east. Why, you would not know it 
to be the same lake. The Isle call- 
ed Beautiful, which heretofore had 
scarcely seemed an isle, appearing 
to belong to one or other shore of 
the mainiand, from this point of view 
is an isle indeed, loading the lake 
with a weight of beauty, and giving 
it an ineffable character of richness 
which nowhere else does it possess, 
while the other lesser isles, dropt 
“in nature’s careless haste” be- 
tween it and the Furness Fells, con- 
nect it still with those lovely shores 
from which it floats a short way 
apart, without being disunited—one 
spirit blending the whole together 
within the compass of a fledgling’s 
flight. Beyond these 

« Sister isles that smile 

Together like a happy family 

Of beauty and of love,” 
the eye meets the Rayrig-woods, 
with but a gleam of water between, 
only visible in sunshine, and is gen- 
tly conducted by them up the hills 
ot Applethwaite diversified with cul- 
tivated enclosures “ all green as 
emerald,” to their very summits, 
with all their pastoral and arable 
grounds besprinkled with stately 
single trees, copses, or groves. On 
the nearer side of these hills is seen, 
stretching far off to other lofty re- 
gions—Hill-bell and High-street 
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conspicuous over the rest—the long 
vale of Troutbeck, with its pictur- 
esque cottages, in ‘ numbers with- 
out number, numberless,” and all 
its sable pines and sycamores—on 
the farther side, that most silvan of 
all silvan mountains, where lately 
the Hemans warbled her native 
wood-notes wild in her poetic bow- 
er, fitly called Dovenest, and be- 
ond, Kirkstone Fells and Rydal 

ead, magnificent giants looking 
westward to the Langdale Pikes, 
(here unseen, ) 


* The last that parley with the setting sun.” 


Immediately in front, the hills are 
low and lovely, sloping with gentle 
undulations down to the lake, here 
grove-girdled along al! its shores. 
The elm-groye that overshadows 
the Parsonage is especially conspi- 
cuous—stately and solemn in a 
green old age—and though now si- 
lent, in spring and early summer 
clamereus with rooks in love or 
alarm, an ancient family, and 1:ot to 
be expelled from their hereditary 
seats. Following the line of shore 
to the right, and turning your eyes 
unwillingly away from the bright 
and breezy Belfield, they fall on the 
elegant architecture of Storr’s-hall, 
gleaming from a glade in the thick 
woods—and still looking southward, 
they see a serene series of the same 


forest scenery, along the heights of 


Gillhead and Gummer’s-How, till 
Windermere is lost, apparently nar- 
rowed into a river, beyond ‘own- 
head and Felifoot, where the pres- 
pect is closed by a beaconed emi- 
nence clothed with shadowy trees 
to the very base ofthe Tower. The 
points and promontories jutting into 
the lake from these and the opposite 
shores—which are of a humbler, 
though not tame character—are all 
placed most felicitously —and as the 
lights and shadows keep shifting on 
the waier, assume endless varieties 
of relative position to the eye, so 
that often during one short hour, 
you — think you had been gaz- 
ing on Windermere with a kaleidos- 
copical eye that had seemed to cre- 


ate the beauty which in good truth is 
floating there forever on the bosom 
of nature. 

That description, perhaps, is not 
so very much amiss ; but should you 
think otherwise, be so good as to 
give us a better. Meanwhile let us 
descend from The Station, and its 
stained windows—stained into set- 
ting sunlight—frost and snow—the 
purpling autumn— and the first faint 
vernal grcen—and re-embark at the 
Ferry-house pier. Berkshire Island 
is fair—but we have always looked 
at it with an evil eye since unable 
to weather it in our old schooner, 
one day when the Victory, on the 
same tack, shot by it to windward 
like a salmon. But now we are 
half-way between Storr’s Point and 
Rawlinson’s Nab—so, my dear Gar- 
net, down with the helm and let us 
put about for a fine front view of 
the Grecian edifice. It does honor 
to the genius of Gandy—and say 
what people choose of a classic 
clime, the light of a Westmoreland 
sky falls beautifully on that marble- 
like stone, which, whether the hea- 
vens be in gloom or glory, ‘ shines 
well where it stands,” and flings 
across the lake a majestic shadow. 
Methought there passed along the 
lawn the image of one now in his 
tomb! The memory of that bright 
day returns, when Windermere glit- 
tered with all her sails in honor of 
the great Northern Minstrel, and of 
him the Eloquent, whose lips are 
now mute in the dust. Methinks 
we see his smile benign—that we 
hear his voice silver-sweet ! 

* But away with melancholy, 


Nor doleful changes ring”? — 
g g 


as such thoughts came like shadows, 
like shadows let them Cepart—and 
spite of that which happeneth to all 
men, “ this one day we give to mer- 
riment.”” Pull, Billy, pull—or we 
will turn you round—and im that 
case there is no refreshment nearer 
than Newby-bridge. ‘The Naiad 
feels the invigorated impulse—and 
her cut-water murmurs to the tune 
of six knots through the tiny cata- 
ract foaming round her bows. The 
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woods are all running down the 
lake—and at this rate, by two post 
meridiem will be in the sea. 
Commend us—on a Tour—to 
lunch and dinner in one. ’Tis a 
saving both of time and money— 
and of all the dinner-lunches that 
ever were set upon a sublunary ta- 
ble, the facile principes are the din- 
ner-lunches you may devour in the 
White Lion, Bowness. Take a 
walk—and a seat on the green that 
overlooks the village, almost on a 
level with the lead-roof of the vene- 
rable church—while Hebe is laying 
the cloth for a repast fit for Jove, 
Juno, and the other heathen gods 
and goddesses—and if you must 
have politics—why, call for the 
Standard or Sun, and devote a few 
hurried and hungry moments to the 
new French Revolution. Why, 
the Green of all Greens—often 
traced by us of yore beneath the 
midnight moonlight—till a path was 
worn along the edge of the low 
wall, still called “ North’s Walk” 
—is absolutely converted into a 
reading-room, and our laking party 
into a political club. There is 
Louisa with the Leeds Intelligencer, 
and Matilda with the Morning He- 
rald—and Harriet with that York 
paper worth them all put together— 
for it tells of Priam, and the Cardi- 
nal, and St. Nicholas,—but, hark ! 
a soft footstep! And then a soft 
voice—no dialect or accent plea- 
santer than the Westmoreland— 
whispers that the dinner-lunch is on 
the table—and no leading article 
like a cold round of beef—or a veal- 
pie! Let the Parisians settle their 
Constitution as they will—mean- 
while let us strengthen ours—and 
after a single glass of Madeira— 
and a horn of home-breweq—let us 
off on foot—on horseback—in gig 
—car—and chariot—to Troutbeck. 
It is about a couple of miles, we 
should think, from Bowness to 
Cook’s House—along the turnpike 
road—half the distance lying em- 
bowered in the Rayrig woods—and 
half open to lake, cloud, and sky. 
It is pleasant to lose sight now and 
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then of the lake along whose banks 
you are traveling, especially if dur- 
ing separation you become a Druid. 
The water woos you at your return 
with her bluest smile, and her 
whitest murmur. Some oi the 
finest trees in all the Rayrig woods 
have had the good sense to grow by 
the roadside, where they can sec 
all that is passing, and mak= their 
own observations on us deciduous 
plants. Few of them seem to be 
very old—and they wear well, 
trunk sound to the core, arms with 
a long sweep, and head in fine pro- 
portions of cerebral development, 
fortified against all storms—perfect 
— of oaks in their prime. 

ou may see one—without looking 
for it—near a farm-house called 
Miller-ground—himself a grove. 
His trunk is clothed in a tunic of 
moss, which shows the ancient Sil- 
van to great advantage—and it 
would be no easy matter to give 
him a fall. Should you wish to see 
Windermere in all her glory, you 
have but to enter a gate a few 
yards on this side of his shade, and 
ascend an eminence called by us 
Green-bank—but you had as well 
leave your red mantle in the car- 
riage, for an enormous white, long- 
horned Lancashire bull has for 
some years established his head- 
quarters there, and you would not 
wish your wife to become a widow, 
with six fatherless children. But 
the royal road of poetry is often the 
most splendid—and by keeping the 
turnpike, you soon find yourself on 
a terrace to which there was no- 
thing to compare in the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon. There is the 
widest breadth of water—the rich- 
est foreground of wood—and the 
most magnificent back-ground of 
mountains—not only in Westmore- 
land, but—believe us—in all the 
world. That blue roof is Calgarth 
—and no traveller ever pauses on 
this brow without giving it a bless- 
ing—for the sake of the Illustrious 
Dead—for there long dwelt in the 
body Bishop Watson, the Defender 
of the Faith, and there within the 
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shadow of his memory still dwell 
those dearest on earth to his beati- 
fied spirit. So pass along in high 
and solemn thought, till you lose 
sight of Calgarth in the lone-road 
that leads by St. Catherines, and 
then relapse into pleasant fancies 
and picturesque dreams. This is 
the best way by far of approaching 
Troutbeck. No ups and downs in 
this life were ever more enlivening 
—not even the ups and downs of a 


bird learning to fly. Sheep-fences, . 


seven feet high, are admirable con- 
trivances for shutting out scenery ; 
and by shutting out much scenery, 
why, you confer an unappreciable 
value on the little that remains visi- 
ble, and feel as if you could hug it 
to your heart. But sometimes one 
does feel tempted to shove down a 
few roods of intercepting stone-wall 
higher than the horse-hair on a 
cuirassier’s casque—though sheep 
should eat the suckers and scions, 
protected as they there shoot, at the 
price of the concealment of the pic- 
turesque and the poetical from 
beauty-searching eyes. That is a 
long lane, it is said, which has ne- 
ver a turning ; so, this must be a 
short one, which has a hundred. 
You have turned your back on 
Windermere—and our advice to 
you is, to keep your face to the 
mountains. Troutbeck is a jewel 
—a diamond of a stream—but Bob- 
bin-mills have exhausted some of 
the most lustrous pools, changing 
them into shallows, where the min- 
nows rove. Deep dells are his de- 
light—and he loves the rugged 
scaurs that intrench his wooded 
banks—and the fantastic rocks that 
tower-like hang at intervals over 
his winding course, and seem some- 
times to block it up—but the miner 
works his way out beneath galleries 
and arches in the living stone— 
sometimes silent—sometimes sing- 
ing—and sometimes roaring like 
thunder—till subsiding into a placid 
spirit, ere he reaches the wooden- 
bridge in the bonny holms of Cal- 
garth, he glides graceful as the 
swan that sometimes sees its image 
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in his breast, and through alder and 
willow banks murmurs away his life 
in the Lake. 

Yes—that is Troutbeck Chapel 
—one of the smallest—and to our 
eyes the very simplest—of all the 
chapels among the hills. Yet will 
it be remembered when more pre- 
tending edifices are forgotten— 
just like some mild, sensible, but 
perhaps somewhat too silent per- 
son, whose acquaintanceship—nay, 
friendship—we feel a wish to culti- 
vate—we scarce know why—except 
that he is ‘mild, sensible, and silent 
—whereas we would not be civil to 
the brusque, upsetting, and loqua- 
cious puppy at his elbow, whose 
information is as various as it is 
profound, were one word or look of 
courtesy to save him from the 
flames. For heaven’s sake, Loui- 
sa, don’t sketch Troutbeck Chapel ! 
There is nothing but a square 
tower—a horizontal roof—and some 
perpendicular walls. The outlines 
of the mountains here have no spe- 
cific character. That bridge is put 
a poor feature—and the stream 
here very common-place. Put 
them not on paper. Yet alive—is 
not the secluded scene felt to be 
most beautiful? It has a_ soul. 
The pure spirit of the pastoral age 
is breathing here—in this utter 
noiselessness there is the oblivion 
of all turmoil—and as the bleating 
of flocks comes on the ear, along 
the fine air, from the green pastures 
of the Kentmere range of soft un- 
dulating hills, the stilled heart whis- 
pers to itself ‘ this is peace ! ” 

The worst of it is, that of all the 
—_ that on earth do dwell, your 

routbeck statesmen are the most 
litigious —— and most quarrelsome 
about straws. Not a footpath in 
all the parish that has not cost a 
hundred pounds in lawsuits. The 
most insignificant stile is referred 
to a full bench of magistrates. 
That gate was carried to the Quar- 
ter Sessions. No branch of a tree 
can shoot six inches over a march- 
wall without being indicted for .a 
trespass. And should a frost- 
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loosened stone tumble from some 
skrees down upon a neighbor’s field, 
he will be served with a notice to 
quit before next morning. Many 
of the small properties hereabouts 
have been mortgaged over head and 
ears to fee rascally attorneys. Yet 
the last hoop of apples will go to the 
Jand-sharks—and the statesman, 
driven at last from his paternal 
ficids, will sue for something or 
another in forma pauperis, were it 
but the worthless wood and second- 
hand nails that may be destined for 
his coffin. ‘This is a pretty picture 
of pastoral life—but we must take 
pastoral life as we find it. Nor 
have we any doubt that things were 
every whit as bad in the time of the 
Patriarchs—else, whence the sati- 
rical sneer, “sham Abraham ?” 
Yonder is the Village straggling 
away up along the hillside, till the 
farthest house seems a rock fallen 
_with trees fromthe mountain. The 
cottages stand for the most part in 
clusters of twos or threes—with 
here and there what in Scotland we 
should call a clachan—many a sma’ 
toun within the ae long toun—but 
where in all braid Scotland is a 


mile-long scattered congregation of 


rural dwellings, all dropt down 
where the Painter and the Poet 
would have wished to plant them, 
on knolls, and in dells, and on banks 
and braes, and below tree-crested 
rocks, and all bound together in 
picturesque confusion, by old groves 
of ash, oak, and sycamore, and | by 
flower-gardens and fruit-orchards, 
rich as those of the Hesperides ? 
if you have no objections—our 
pretty dears—we shall return to 
Bowness by Lowood. Let us form 
a straggling line of march—so that 
we may one and all indulge in our 
own silent fancies—and let not a 
word be spoken—virgins—under 
the penalty of two kisses for one 
syllable—till we crown the height 
ebove Briary-Close. Why, there 


it is galready—and we hear our mu- 


sical friend’s voice-accompanied 
guitar. From the front of his cot- 
tage, the head and shoulders of 
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Windermere are seen in their most 
majestic shape—and from nowhere 
else is the long-withdrawing Lang- 
dale so magnificently closed by 
mountains. There at sunset hangs 
* Cloudland, Gorgeousland,” to 
gaze on which for an hour might 
almost make a Sewell Stokes a 
Poetaster. Who said that Winder- 
mere was too narrow? The same 
critic who thinks the full harvest 
moon too round—and despises the 
twinkling of the evening star. It 
is all the way down—from head to 
foot—irom the Brathay to the Le- 
ven—of the proper breadth precise- 
ly—to a quarter of an inch. Were 
the reeds in Poolwyke Bay—on 
which the birds love to balance 

themselves—at low or high water, 
to be visibly longer or shorter than 
what they have always been in the 
habit of being on such occasions, 
since first we brushed them with an 
oar, when landing in our skiff from 
the Endeavor,—the beauty of the 
whole of Windermere would be im- 
paired—so exquisitely adapted is 
that pellucid gleam to the lips of its 
silvan shores! True, there are 
flaws in the diamond—but only 
when the squalls come—and as the 
blackness sweeps by, that diamond 
of the first water is again sky-bright 
and sky-blue, as an angel’s eyes. 
Lowood Bay—we are now embark- 
ed ia Mr. Jackson’s prettiest pin- 
nace—when the sun is westering— 
which it now is—surpasses all other 
bays in fresh-water Mediterraneans. 
Eve loves to see her pensive face 
reflected in that serenest mirror. 
Yo flatter such a divinity is impos- 
sible—but sure she never wears a 
smile so divine as when adjusting 
her dusky tresses in that truest of 
all glasses, set in the chastest of all 
rich frames. Pleased she retires 
—with a wavering motion—and 
casting “‘ many a longing, lingering 
look behind ”—fades indistinctly 
away among the Brathay woods ; 
while Night, her elder sister, or ra- 
ther her younger—we really know 
not which—takes her place at the 
darkening mirror, till it glitters with 
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her crescent-moon coronet, wreath- 
ed perhaps with a white cloud, and 
just over the silver bow the lustre 
of one large yellow star. 

As none of the party complain of 
hunger—let us crack among us a 
single bottle of our worthy host’s 
choice old Madeira—and ‘hen haste 
in the barouche (ha ! here it is) to 
Bowness. It is right now to laugh 
—and sing—and recite poetry—and 
talk all manner ofnonsense. Didn’t 
ye hear something crack ? Can it be 
a spring—or merely the axletree ? 
Our clerical friend from Chester 
assures us twas but a string of his 
guitar—so no more shrieking —and 
after coffee we shall have 
** Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay your golden 

cushion down ! ” 

And then we two, my dear sir, must 
have a contest at chess—at which, 
if you beat us, we shall leave our 
bed at midnight, and murder you in 
your sleep. ‘ But where,” murmurs 
Matilda, “‘are we going?” To 
Oresthead, love,—and Elleray—for 
you must see a sight these sweet 
eyes of thine never saw before—a 
Sunser. 

We have often wondered if there 
be in the world one woman indis- 
putably and undeniably the most 
beautiful of all women—or if, in- 
deed, our first Mother were “ the 
loveliest of her daughters, Eve.” 
What human female beauty is, all 
men feel—but few men know—and 
none can tell—farther than that it 
is perfect spiritual health, breathing- 
ty embodied in perfect corporeal 
flesh and blood, according to certain 
god-framed adaptations of form and 
hue, that, by a familiar, yet inscru- 
table mystery, to our senses and our 
souls express sanctity and purity of 
the immortal essence enshrined with- 
in, by aid of all associated percep- 
tions and emotions that the heart 
and the imagination can agglomerate 
round them as instantly and as unhe- 
sitatingly as the faculties of thought 
and feeling can agglomerate round a 
lily or arose, for example, the percep- 
tions and emotions that make them 
-—by divine right of inalienable beau- 





ty—the Royal Families of Flowers. 
This definition—or description ra- 
ther—of human female beauty, may 
appear to some, as indeed it appears 
to us—something vague; but all 
profound truths—out of the exact 
sciences—are something vague ; 
and it is manifestly the design of a 
benign and gracious Providence, 
that they should be so till the end 
of time—till mortality has put on 
immortality—and earth is heaven. 
Vagueness, therefore, is no fault in 
philosophy—any more than in the 
dawn of morning, or the gloaming 
ofeve. Enough, if each clause of 
the sentence that seeks to elucidate 
a confessed mystery, has a meaning 
harmonious with all the meanings 
in all the other clauses—and that the 
effect of the whole taken together 
is musical—and a tune. Then it is 
Truth. For all Falsehood is disso- 
nant—and verity is concent. It is 
our faith, that the souls of some 
women are angelic—or nearly so— 
by nature and the Christian religion 
—and that the faces and persons of 
some women are angelic—or nearly 
so—whose souls, nevertheless, are 
seen to be far otherwise—and, on 
that discovery, beauty fades or dies, 
But may not soul and body—spirit 
and matter—meet in perfect union 
—at birth ; and grow together into 
a creature, thoughof spiritual mould, 
“beautiful exceedingly,” as Eve 
before the Fall? Such a creature 
—such creatures—may have been 
—but the question is—did you ever 
see one ? We almost think that we 
have ; but 

** She is dedde, 

Gone to her death-bedde 

All under the willow-tree,”’ 
and it may be that her image in the 

moonlight of memory and imagina- 

tion, may be more perfectly beauti- 
ful than she herself ever was, when 


* Upgrew that living flower beneath our eye.” 


Yes—'tis thus that we form to our- 
selves—incommunicably within our 
souls—what we choose to call Ideal 
Beauty—that is, a life-in-death 
image or Eidolon of a Being whose 
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voice was once heard, and whose 
footsteps once wandered among the 
flowers of this earth. But it is a 
mistake to believe that such beauty 
as this can visit the soul only after 
the original in which it once breathed 
isdead. For as it can only be seen 
by profoundest passion—and the 
profoundest are the passions of Love, 
and Pity, and Grief—why may not 
each and all of these passions— 
when we consider the constitution 
of this world and this life—be awak- 
ened in their utmost height and depth 
by the sight of living beauty, as 
well as by the memory of the dead ? 
To do so is surely within “ the 
reachings of our souls,’’—and if so, 
then may the virgin beauty of his 
daughter, praying with folded hands 
and heavenward face when leaning 
in health on her father’s knees, tran- 
scend even the ideal beauty which 
shall afterwards visit his slumbers 
nightly, long years after he has laid 
her head in the grave. If by ideal 
beauty, you mean a beauty beyond 
what ever breathed and moved, and 
had its being on earth—then we sus- 
pect that not even “that inner eye 
which is the bliss of solitude ”’ ever 
beheld it ; but if you merely mean 
by ideal beauty, that which is com- 
posed of ideas, and of the feelings 
attached by nature to ideas, then, 
begging your pardon, my good sir, 
all beauty whatever is ideal—and 
you had better begin to study meta- 
physics, 

But what we were wishing to say 
is this—that whatever may be the 
truth with regard to human female 
beauty—Windermere, seen by sun- 
set from the spot where we now 
stand, Elleray, is at this moment 
the most beautiful scene on this 
earth. The reasons why it must 
be so are multitudinous. Not only 
can the eye take in, but the imagi- 
nation, in its awakened power, can 
master all the component elements 
of the spectacle—and while it ade- 
quately discerns and_ sufficiently 
feels the influence of each, is alive 
throughout all its essence to the di- 
vine agency of the whole. The 
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charm lies in its entirety—its unity, 
which is so perfect—so seemeth it 
to our eyes—that ’tis in itself a 
complete world—of which not a line 
could be altered without disturbing 
the spirit of beauty that lies recum- 
bent there, wherever the earth meets 
the sky. There is nothing here 
fragmentary ; and had a poet been 
born, and bred here all his days, 
nor known aught of fair or grand 
beyond this liquid vale, yet had he 
sung truly and profoundly of the 
shows of nature. No rude and 
shapeless masses of mountains— 
such as too often in our own dear 
Scotland encumber the earth with 
dreary desolation—with gloom with- 
out grandeur—and magnitude with- 
out magnificence. But almost in 
orderly array, and irregular just up 
to the point of the picturesque, 
where poetry is not needed for the 
fancy’s pleasure, stand the Race of 
Giants—nist-veiled transparent! y— 
or crowned with clouds slowly set- 
tling of their own accord into all the 
forms that Beauty loves, when with 
her sister-spirit Peace she descends 
at eve from highest heaven to sleep 
among the shades of earth. Sweet 
would be the hush of lake, woods, 
and skies, were it not so solemn! 
The silence is that of a temple, and, 
as we face the west, irresistibly are 
we led to adore. The mighty sun 
occupies with his flaming retinue 
all the region. Mighty yet mild— 
for from his disk awhile insuffera- 
bly bright, is effused now a gentle 
crimson light, that dyes all the west 
in one uniform glory, save where 
yet round the cloud-edges lingers 
the purple, the green, and the yel- 
low lustre, unwilling to forsake the 
violet beds of the sky, changing, 
while we gaze, into heavenly roses ; 
till that prevailing crimson color at 
last gains entire possession of the 
heavens, and all the previous splen- 
dor gives way to one glory, whose 
paramount purity, lustrous as fire, 
is in its steadfast beauty sublime. 
And, lo ! the lake has received that 
sunset into its bosom! It, too, soft- 
ly burns with a crimson glow—and 
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as sinks the sun below the moun- 
tains, Windermere, gorgeous in her 
array as the Western sky, keeps 
fade-fading away as it fades, till at 
last all the ineffable splendor expires, 
and the spirit that has been lost to 
this world in the transcendant vision, 
or has been seeing all things apper- 
tuining to this world in visionary 
symbols, returns from that celestial 
sojourn, and knows that its lot is, 
henceforth as heretofore, to walk 
weariedly, perhaps, and wobegone, 
over the no longer divine but disen- 
chanted earth ! 

It is very kind in the moon and 
stars—just like them—to rise so soon 
after sunset. The heart sinks at the 
sight of the sky, when a characterless 
night succeeds such a blaze of light 
—like dull reality dashing the last 
vestiges of the brightest of dreams. 
When the moon is “hid in her va- 
cant interlunar cave,” and not a star 
ean “burst its cerements,”’ in the 
dim blank Imagination droops her 
wings—cour thoughts become ofthe 
earth earthy—and poetry seems a 
pastime fit but for fools and children, 
But how cifferent cur mood, when 


*¢ Glows the firmament with living sapphire !”” 


and Diana, who has ascended high 
in heaven, without our having ever 
once observed the divinity, bends 
her silver bow among the rejoicing 
stars, while the lake, like another 
sky, seems to contain its own lumina- 
ries, a different division of the con- 
stellated night ! ’Tis merry Winder- 
mere nomore! Yet we must not call 
her melancholy—though somewhat 
sad she seems, and pensive, as if 
the stillness of universal nature did 
touch her heart. How serene all 
the lights—how peaceful all the 
shadows! Steadfast alike—as if 
there they would brood forever— 
yet transient as all loveliness—and 
at the mercy of every cloud! In 
some places, the lake has disap- 
peared—in others the moonlight is 
almost like sunshine—only silver in- 
stead of gold! Here spots of quiet 
light—there lines of trembling lustre 
——and there a flood of radiance che- 
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quered by the images of trees! Lo! 
the Isle called Beautiful has now 
gathered upon its central grove all 
the radiance issuing from that celes- 
tial Urn! And almost in another 
moment it seems blended with the 
dim mass ef mainland, and black- 
ness enshrouds the woods. Still as 
seems the night to unobservant eyes, 
it is fluctuating in its expression as 
the face of a sleeper overspread 
with pleasant but disturbing dreams. 
Never for any two successive mo- 
ments is the aspect of the night the 
same—each smile has its own mean- 
ing, its own character—and Light is 
felt to be like Music, to have a me- 
lody and a harmony of its own—so 
mysteriously allied are the powers 
and provinces of eye and ear, and by 
such a kindred and congenial agency 
do they administer to the workings 
of the spirit. 

Well, that is very extraordinary— 
Rain—rain—rain! All the eyes of 
heaven were bright as bright might 
be—the sky was blue as violets— 
that braided whiteness, that here 
and there floated like a veil on the 
brow of night, was all that recalled 
the memory of clouds—and as for 
the moon, no faintest halo yellowed 
round her orb that seemed indeed 
“one perfect chrysolite ; ”’—yct 
while all the winds seemed laid 
asleep till morn, and beauty to have 
chained all the elements into peace 
—overcast in a moment is the fir- 
mament—an evanishing has left it 
blank as mist—there is a fast, thick, 
pattering on the woods—yes—rain 
—rain—rain—and ere we reach 
Bowness the party will be wet 
through to their skins. Nay— mat- 
ters are getting still more serious 
—for there was lightning—light- 
ning! ‘Ten seconds! and hark, 
very respectable thunder! With 
all our wisdom we have not been 
weather-wise—or we should have 
known—when we saw it—an clec- 
trical sunset. Only look now to- 
wards the west. There floats No- 
ah’s Ark—a magnificent spectacle 
—and now for the Flood. That far- 
off sullen sound is the sound of cata- 
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racts. And what may mean that 
sighing and moaning, and mutter- 
ing up among the clifis ? See—see 
how the sheet lightning shows 
the long lake-shore all tumbling 
with foamy breakers. A strong 
wind is there—but here there is not 
a breath. But the woods across 
the lake are bowing their heads to 
the blast. Windermere is in a tu- 
mult—the storm comes flying on 
wings all abroad—and now we are 
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in the very heart of the hurricane. 
See in Bowneés is hurrying many a 
light—for the people fear we may be 
on the lake—and Billy, depend on’t, 
is launching his life-boat to go to our 
assistance. Well, this isan adven- 
ture.—But soft—what ails our Ar- 
gand lamp! Our Study is in such 

arkness, that we cannot see our 
paper—and therefore in the midst of 
a thunder-storm we conclude our 
Article. 





APHORISMS ON MAN, BY THE LATE WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESQ. 


I. 


Do not confer benefits in the ex- 
pectation of meeting with gratitude; 
and do not cease to confer them be- 
cause you find those whom you have 
served ungrateful. Do what you 
think fit and right to please your- 
self; the generosity is not the less 
real, because it does not meet with 
a correspondent return. 


II. 


It is a sort of gratuitous error in 
high lise, that the poor are naturally 
thieves and beggars, just as the lat- 
ter conceive that the rich are natu- 
rally proud and hard-hearted. Give 
a man who is starving a thousand a 
year, and he will be no longer ua- 
der a temptation to get himself 
hanged by stealing a leg of mutton 
for his dinner ; he may still spend it 
in gaming, drinking, and the other 
vices of a gentleman, and not in 
charity, about which he before made 
such an outcry. 


III. 


The word gentility is constantly 
in the mouths of vulgar people ; as 
quacks and pretenders are always 
talking of genius. Those who pos- 
sess any real excellence, think and 
say the least about it. 


IV. 


The source of the love of nature 
or of the country has never been 
explained so well as it might be. 
The truth is this. Natural or ina- 

20 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 


nimate objects please merely as ob- 
jects of sense or contemplation, and 
we ask no return of the passion or 
adiniration from them, so that we 
cannot be disappointed or distracted 
in our choice. If we are delighted 
with a flower or a tree, we are 
pleased with it for v/s own sake ; no- 
thing more is required to make our 
satisfaction complete: we do not 
ask the flower or tree whether it 
likes us again; and, therefore, 
wherever we can meet with the 
same or a similar object, we may 
reckon upon a recurrence of the 
same soothing emotion. Nature is 
the only mistress that smiles on us 
still the same ; and does not repay 
admiration with scorn, love with ha- 
tred. She is faithful to us, as long 
as we are faithful to ourselves. 
Whereas, in regard to the human 
species, we have not so much to 
consider our own dispositions to- 
wards others, as theirs towards us. 
A thousand caprices, interests, and 
opinions, may intervene before the 
good understanding can be mutual ; 
we not only cannot infer of one in- 
dividual from another, but the same 
individual may change to-morrow : 
so that in our intercourse with the 
world, there is nothing but little- 
ness, uncertainty, suspicion, and 
mortification, instead of the grand- 
eur and repose of nature. 


Vv 


It has been objected to the sooth- 
ing power of Nature, that it cannot 
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take away the sharp pang of vehe- 
ment distress, but rather barbs the 
dart, and seems to smile in mockery 
of our anguish. But the same might 
be said of music, poetry, and friend- 
ship, which only tantalize and tor- 


ment us by offering to diveit our 
grief in its keenest paroxysms ; but 
yet cannot be denied to be enviable 
resources and consolations of the 


human mind, when the bitterness of 


the monient has passed over. 





CARACTACURS. 


BY M. A. 


BROWNE. 





« When Caractacus was taken as a prisoner to Rome, on entering the city and seeing the 
splendor around him, he exclaimed, ‘ What! could the Ronsaue, with ali this magnificence, 
envy me my little cottage in Britain?’ ”’—English History. 








Say, wherefore have ye borne me here, 
way from mine own pleasant land, 

And kept me thus with shield and spear, 
And with this armed band 7 

I have no treasures to unfold, 

No glittering hoard of gems und gold, 
No royal robes to yield ; 

I only have my limbs and life, 

A heart that quails not in the strife, 
A trusty spear and shield. 


Around me there are pillar'd halls, 
Where sweet Jutes sound and bright 
wines flow, 
And floats the voice of festivals 
Around me as I go. 
And could ye, who possess all these, 
Envy my cottage ‘midst the trees, 
‘Neath Britain’s changeful sky ? 
Where no fair eastern floweret blooms, 
Where naught save the wild rose per- 
fumes 
The fresh wind wandering by. 


Ye have torn me from my quict nest, 
Aud deem you ye can force from me 

The feelings that there made me blest, 
Blessings for you to be ? 

Oh! these are treasures [ have seal'd 

Within my heart, deep, tnreveal'd ; 
Nor racks nor tortures e er 

C:m wreuch them fren: the sacred hold 

They have within its inmost fold, 
Apart from mortal care. 


I!lumined is your city now 

With myriad Jamps in bal! and bower; 
My home was fairer with the glow 

Of stars at midnight's hour. 


Ye have hung wre ‘hs on shrine and dome ; 
Know, I have lov ‘ier at liome 
Of dark preen ivy leaves. 
Ye have ric hi sounds of tute and hern; 
I had as sweet ones every morn 
From the swallows in ile eaves. 


And I have one proud theught that still 
Gives me a triumph o'er ye all; 
My spirits eye whene'er | will 
On those old seenes can fall: 
Aud I have deeper, dearer bliss, 
In gazing on those memories, 
Those pictures of the pust. 
Than you in wearing vicicry’s crown, 
In looking on your Gophlcocd town, 
Or listing Kumipets lest. 


The spel! is on my heart !—my Imad! 
My native home! my own dear isle ! 
“Vow bean face ve. iyrait band, 
With a defying smiie 
My heart is strengthen 'd in those ties, 
In trust, in lowe, that never dies ! 
Bring forth your chains, sud bind 
And fetter every tree-born lib. 
The spirit’s igut ye cannot dim, 
Ye cannot chain the mind. 


And if ve bear me unto death,— 

What then ? / have no slavish fear ; 

I can resign this worthless breath 
Without a sigh or tear. 

And there is something in my heart, 

pag ) 

Phat tells me I shall not depart, 
And leave the world in vuin ; 

That whispers.—and it must be so ! 

That friends, afar from earthly woe, 
Shell surely meet egain ! 





SUNSET, AFTER RAIN. 


BY DELTA. 


Tue shower hath drified o'er ; the blue 
Of cloudless heaven shines softly through ; 
Still is the air, the see is calm, 

The bright-bloom'd flowers outbreathing 
balm : 

And from the west, with orange ray, 

Serenely clear and calmly gay, 


The enn looks forth o'er ocean's isles, 
O'er earth and heaven, and, setting, smiles. 


What though the day in clouds hath 
ass 'd 


Thoug dripp'd the rain, and roar'd the 


blast, 





— 
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Thongh morning's orient flag unfurl'd 

Scarce awed the shades that dimm'd the 
world, 

And fire-eyed noon’s respleadent car 

Piongh’d vainly through deep mists afar— 

This scene of beauty and delights, 

Aad evening radiance, well requites 

Yor dreary doubts and boding gloom, 

And dreams whuse dwelling was the tomb. 


The murmuring bee from flower to flower 
¥s roaming round the bloss’my bower,— 
The clustering bower, where jasmine 

wreath 
Ts mix’d with odorous flowers ; beneath 
The creeping honeysuckle weaves 
iis yellow horns with ivy leaves ; 
And round about, in many a row, 
The lilies of the valley blow, 
Upshooting snowy bells between 
Luxuriant stems of darkest green. 


Tiow bright, how beautiful, the day 
fn its calm lustre dies away, 
As if the clouds that wept the while 
Now dried their tears, and tarn'd to smile 
Down on the verdant vales of earth, 
Whose looks have changed from gloom to 

mirth ! 

On every blade, and leaf, and stem, 
Of diamond drops a diadem 
Around is sprinkled, bright and clear 
As beauty’s sympathizing tear 
Whien sinless sorrews cause its flow ; 
The fruits depend from every bough, 
Mellow and ripe ; the downy peach, 
The purpled plum, and neectarine, each 
Hfalf-shaded by its leaves, in hue 
Diversified, and varying too.— 
With note melodious, clear, and free, 
iTyon the moss-brown'd apple-iree, 
Within the ancieat orchard’s pale, 
The blackbird, Scotlawl’s nightingale, 
Sits singing, and responses sound 
From every grove and girdea round. 


When worldly strife is hush’d, and all 
With Masie’s murmariags, dying fall, 
Tie air is siire’d, how sweet to rest 


Remote from men, with easy breast, 
While scenes awake to Memory’s eye— 
Scenes, whose bright hues can never die— 
As round the pictures of the past 

Her more than sunligit glow is cast,— 
Scenes ‘mid Time's landscape far, but seen, 
By distance, hallow'd, calm, serene, 

And bearing in their mellow dyes 

As ’twere the mark of Paradise ;— 

So, over ocean’s billows curl'd 

Blue coasts, the confines of a world— 

A world of hope, and love, and truth, 
And beanty to the eyes of youth ; 

Some realin of fancy, which how fain 
The feet would traverse—but in vain. 


Yes! all of calm, and grand, and fair, 
In iris hues are pictured there ; 
There, from terrestrial dross refined, 
We sce the shadows of mankind, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and fear, 
Bright wandering in a fairy sphere ; 
All low-born eares dispersed and gone, 
Misfortune fled, and Pain unknown. 


We look on valorous deeds, which raise 
To ecestacy the voice of praise, 
As vouthful Wolfe sinks down to die 
Within the arms of victory ; 
Or Moore, without a murmur, yields 
His spirit on the last of fields, 
And, by his mourning comrades brave, 
Is laid, at midnight, in the grave,— 
The wailing of the restless surge, 
And cannon of the foe, his dirge :— 
We listen to the words, whose glow 
Makes nations like a river flow, 
As Chatham's kindled lips dispense 
The lava tide of eloquenes, 
Unmanaele the friendless slave, 
Siir up the nerveless to be brave, 
And bid his country’s armies be 
Unmateh'd on shore, supreme at sea ;— 
We marvel at the thoughts which climb 
Above onr nature, bright, sublime, 
As of the immortal, Milton sings, 
lis muse on angel-pinion’d wings 
Aspiring high, tll Heaven above 
Seems link'd to Earth with chains of love 
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FROM TITS RECENT UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF 3, BENSON, ESQ. 


Tue “ law’s delay” was never yet 
a subject of complaint in the Bar- 
bary States ; here, on the contrary, 
it may be seen the “ law’s des- 
patch ” is the most to be dreaded ; 
a great inconvenience in criminal 
cases, where the innocence of the 
party is sometimes made manifest 
oaly atter the loss of a lim> or a 
head. The sovereign here unites 
in bis person the office of judge and 


jury ; if human judgment was less 
liable to error or the impulse of pas- 
sion, perhaps amongst an unculti- 
vated people, such assumption of 
authority would be less objectiona- 
ble : but it is generally aitended 
with the worst consequences. Ex- 
ecution of the law also follows so 
hard upon the sentence, that the 
criminal is often hurried from the 
presence of the judge to suTer its 
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penalty. Decisions of Moorish 
law, both in civil and religious 
cases, are founded on the Koran. 
If litigants are dissatisfied with the 
interpretation of a cadi or bashaw, 
they can appeal to the emperor or 
head of the government, who has 
power to revise the sentence ; but 
bribery is sure to attain a verdict, 
from which there is no appeal save 
in a counter bribe. 

The office of public executioner 
does not always pertain to the same 
person ; the prince often confers 
this honor on his chiefs. The 
Moors say it is honorable “to use 
the arm of the faithful to destroy 
the unjust ;” thus the greatest 
men of the state are often employed 
in striking off the heads of malefac- 
tors. It is, in fact, deemed no bad 
qualification to power to be a good 
headsman ; and not many years ago 
a dey of Algiers succeeded to the 
throne, merely on account of his 
dexterity in taking off heads. 

The chopping off the hands is a 
common punishment in cases of 
robbery ; the truncated parts are 
dipped in pitch to stop the bleeding, 
and the executioner, with the ut- 
most sang froid, thrusts the severed 
hands into the culprit’s bernoos,* 
bidding him get out of the way to 
make room for another. Punish- 
ments of this kind may be consider- 
ed strong proofs of barbarism ; but 
this reproach will likewise apply to 
Europe, where there is by far too 
great a display of public executions, 
a practice at variance with our pro- 
gress of enlightenment and the ends 
of justice. The relation of the suf- 
ferings of a crimina) or the expo- 
sure of a corpse, without feasting 
the eyes of the multitude on the 
convulsions which attend an exit 
from life, would probably answer 
all the purposes of legislature, and 
be just as effectual a check on 
crime. 

If a traveller is robbed in Barba- 
ry, the pacha or governor of the 
country in which he travels, is 
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bound to make good the sum on 
proof of the value of the articles 
stolen. ‘The pacha has his remedy 
against the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, upon whom he immediately 
levics a fine of three times the 
amount he is bound to pay ; this 
plan sets the whole population at 
work to discover the robber, in 
which case he can seldom escape. 
The Kobeyles, a hardy race of 
mountaineers in the Kingdom of 
Algiers, are proverbially known as 
great thieves. A friend of mine, 
during his residence at Oran, em- 
ployed several of these men as ser- 
vants ; to avoid their depredations 
he would not allow them to sleep in 
his house. During a tempestuous 
night, however, the Kobeyles open- 
ed a mine from the street beneath 
the foundation, a thing by no means 
difficult, and carried off a casket of 
jewels. Mustapha Bey, who was 
then governor of Oran, having no 
clue to the robbers, levied a fine of 
three times the value of the proper- 
ty stolen, on the inhabitants, and 
likewise flogged the alcaid of the 
night-cuard naked through the 
streets, bound ona mule. These 
severities led to the discovery of a 
string of pearls in the possession of 
a Moorish woman : she was brought 
into the bey’s presence, and being 
reluctant to confess the manner in 
which she had obtained them, the 
pacha pricked her with his khanjear 
till she owned she had purchased 
them for a trifle from the Kobey!e 
servants. The jewels were reco- 
vered and the fine taken off, but the 
Kobeyles had fled to their mountains, 
where no power the bey possessed 
could take them. 

The laws of the Koran require 
“ eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” &c., 
which in case of any wilful infliction 
of injury cannot be considered un- 
just ; but a great difficulty exists in 
Barbary regarding the distinction 
between accident and design, the 
latter interpretation being generally 
placed on every act wherein a 





* The white mantle worn by the Moors. 
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foreigner may have the misfortune 
to offend or harm a native—as one 
or two examples will sufficiently 
prove. It is better, therefore, to 
submit to almost any imposition than 
go to law with a Moor, who is sure 
to be protected, to the certain sacri- 
fice of the stranger. 





An English merchant, Mr. 
D , whilst on a shooting ex- 


cursion in Barbary, fired at a Moor, 
and lodged a quantity of small shot 
in one of his legs. A Moorish sur- 
geon performed the operation of 
extracting the shot with a blunt- 
poiated knife ; this process inflamed 
and irritated the wounds. During 
the time of the Moor’s illness, he 
was maintained at the expense of 
Mr. D ; this so well suited 
his taste, that whenever he ap- 
proached a state of convalescence, 
means were employed to retard the 
cure, which at last rendered ampu- 
tation necessary. At this crisis, 
Mr. D was arrested and 
thrown into prisou, to wait the issue 
of the disaster, with the melancholy 
prospect of losing one of his own 
legs, or perhaps his life, in case the 
Moor should die. The wounded 
man, however, recovered at the ex- 
pense of being crippled, and having 
pleaded his inability to gain a live- 
lihood, Mr. D was obliged 
to submit to the exorbitant demand 
of three thousand dollars, to effect 
his liberation from prison. 

There is no doubt that part of 
this money found its way into the 
pocket of the bashaw. Such is the 
satisfaction of being compensated 
for any accident like that just cited, 
that a Moor will rather place him- 
self in the way, than avoid being 
injuréd by a person who can afford 
to pay for it. My own escape from 
an extortion of pretty nearly the 
same nature, will show that those 
cases are not of unfrequent occur- 
rence in Barbary. 

During my residence at Tangicrs, 
I was accompanied in one of my 
accustomed rides by a person whom 
I shall designate as Geoffroy Gam- 
bado, jun. The treat of riding on 
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horseback being a novelty to this 
gentleman, his courage rose above 
the level of his abilities for manag- 
ing the barb which he, in his vanity, 
chose for the display of his eques- 
trianship. On arriving at a sand 
plain, my friend’s joy burst forth in 
sundry useless checks and spurrings 
of his steed, impatient of which the 
horse dashed forward, heedless of 
the cries and struggles of his awk- 
ward rider to bring him to a halt ! 
A party of Moorish women on their 
route to their gardens were in the 
advance, on coming up with whom 
the horse stopped, and (least mishap 
of all!) laid his unskilful rider in 
the dust! Unfortunately the fore- 
head of a Moorish girl of the party 
was grazed by coming in contact 
with the horse. Having convinced 
myself of the extent of the accident, 
which proved to be nothing more 
than a slight scratch, I recommend- 
ed Mr. Gambado to open his purse- 
strings, as the best remedy for heal- 
ing the wound. This advice was, 
however, despised. 

A telegraph could not have com- 
municated the news of the disaster 
to Tangiers quicker than it reached 
the bashaw’s ears by means of the 
Arab lazzaroni, who, like their 
brethren of Italy, are so distinguish- 
edly employed unuer every bush 
and hedge about the country ; nor 
did the story lose any part of its 
attraction by passing through their 
hands, for they magnified it into 
a report of both murder and viola- 
tion ! 

The first intimation I received, on 
my return, of the coming storm 
was, the seizure of the guard who 
accompanied me ; this fellow, con- 
trary to my usual custom, I had 
picked up in the town, without 
thinking of the necessity of employ- 
ing an officer of the line, whose ina- 
lienable perquisites are the fees for 
attending strangers. The guard 
was lugged off to the alcassaba of 
the bashaw, where he was disbur- 
thened of the reward of his day’s 
labor, and received in exchange a 
hundred stripes on the feet, to ren- 











der him less nimble-footed on future 
occasions. The poor devil came 
limping towards me after this unkind 
treatment to beg a few pesettas by 
way of consolation, a compliance 
with which changed his pathetic 
strain to notes of gladness. I had 
scarce learnt his disgrace, when I 
received an invitation, borne by a 
dozen of the bashaw’s body-guard, 
to attend at the alcassaba myself. 

{ found his excellency the ba- 
shaw, seated onthe ground at his 
castle gate, busied in giving the 
pass-word to the night patrole, who 
with their cudgels and other arms 
were procecding to their respective 
posts for the night. He was not 
long in acquainting me with the na- 
ture of what he had to impart, 
nothing less than the said charge 
of murder ! 

Thinking his excellency labored 
under some delusion, | begged to 
inform him through an honest dra- 
goman—the same person who cuts 
such a conspicuous figure in Capt. 
Peauclerk’s * Tour to Morocco,” 
as the “ Mr. Pitt and Ilr. Fox of 
the sultan ’’—that the accident was 
fortunately but a trifling one ; also, 
that I] was not the precise person 
who had occasioned it. It was, 
however, gently hinted to me, “ that 
this made no difference, and that if 
anything happened to the girl, I 
might prepare for the worst.” As 
an especial favor, after many threats 
of imprisonment, I was allowed to 
remain in confinement nm my own 
house, under surveillance, till the 
result of the girl’s accident was as- 
cortained. 

I subsequently discovered that 
my cunning friend, Gambado, 
leagued with the dragoman, had 
contrived to shift the weight of the 
offence upon my shoulders, by 
causing the bashaw to understand 
that I was the person who had rode 
over the girl, an imposture I did 
not discover at the moment. The 
farce, however, was near being 
turned into tragedy ; the parents of 
the girl, in order to extort a suffi- 
cient sum of money, had employed 
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means to aggravate the wound in 
the girl’s head, which they had 
caused to be shaved. Medicines 
were administered to her which pro- 
daced violent fever, andif a prompt 
settlement had not taken place they 
would lave killed her, in order to 
derive a pecuniary benefit from her 
death. 

As any rescue from the hands of 
the Moors, through official tinterfe- 
rence (thonzh | mast here acknow- 
ledge the kindness of the European 
consuls at Tangiers in offering me 
their assistance), might have been 
both a slow aud doubtiul process, I 
preferred the shorter route of dis- 
engaging myself from the grasp of 
power by. sending for the worthy 
conspirators, and paying the amount 
of their demand. Their meeting 
was sufficiently. ludicrous ; thes 
wept, debated, and fought with my 
arbitrators, and at last come to 
blows, I was then assured every- 
thing was in a fair wav of settle- 
ment, and that they would certainly 
not hold out much longer. Battle 
was, in fact, the signal of accommo- 
dation, the talbs or scribes were 
sent for, and upon payment of cer- 
tainly a less penalty than I expect- 
ed, they drew up my release. A 
few days subsequent to this arrange- 
ment, the young lady was restored 
to perfect health, and was able to 
walk to her garden as well as ever. 

Occurrences like the foregoing 
are always looked upon by the au- 
thorities in the light of business, 
and that course which may bring a 
share of the damages to their own 
pockets, is the one they are sure to 
pursue, Public officers having no 
stated salaries, think it no harm to 
make the worst of every chance 
which comes in their way, nor is 
the emperor himself backward in 
showing a bad example. 

Sidi Hamet Benja, a Moorish 
merchant, who died a few years 
back at Gibraltar, was known to 
the whole mercantile world by the 
extent of his connections and his 
great riches. This man the Wiape- 
ror of Morocco tried to Cvsiroy, far 
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which Benja owed him an eternal 
hatred ; notwithstanding which, his 
oppressor became his sole and uni- 
versal legatee. 

Benja trom insignificant begin- 
nings had acquired great wealth, 
the fame of which soon reached the 
sultan’s ears, who by insinuations 
and flattering messages, induced 
him to repair to the royal presence. 
The unsuspecting merchant pro- 
ceeded to Barbary ; no sooner had 
he landed there than he was inform- 
ed by a friend, of his having placed 
his foot in the net ; that the sultan 
had given orders to prevent his re- 
turn, and to send him in chains to 
Morocco, in case he did not proceed 
voluntarily on hjs journey. 

This intelligence would have 
damped the spirit of any one but a 
man of Benja’s presence of mind, 
who too late saw the folly of his 
credulity, but determined, if possi- 
ble, to retrieve his error. Profiting 
from the information given him, he 
resolved to go boldly forward, feign- 
ing an entire ignorance of the sul- 
tan’s intentions. Having caused 
the sum of 50,000 dollars to be for- 
warded to him from Gibraltar, the 
money was laden on mules, and 
placed under the care of his escort. 
Benja shortly after knelt in the roy- 
al presence. Previously to inquir- 
ing the nature of the sultan’s com- 
mand, he stated his intention to 
withdraw his riches from Europe, 
and to take up his residence near 
Seedna, his lord and master, whom 
he intended to constitute his sole 
heir ; in token of this intention, he 
pointed out the gold which already 
awaited the sultan’s acceptance, at 
the palace gates. The money was 
unladen in the court-yard of the 
palace. The greedy sultan listen- 
ed to the tale with the utmost cre- 
dulity—the chains which awaited 
the merchant were withheld. The 
sultan, thinking himself sure of get- 
ting the whole property into his 
hands, urged Benja’s speedy de- 
parture to put his purpose into exe- 
cution, promising him all sorts of 
honors and influence on his return. 
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Benja was not tardy in obeying 
the sultan’s commands ; he took his 
leave, but no sooner was he out of 
the kingdom, than he acquainted 
the sultan of his knowledge of the 
infamous intention to imprison him 
till he should have purchased his 
freedom, and congratulated himself 
on having escaped the fangs of 
such a monster at so small a sacri- 
fice. Benja little intended at this 
time to have made the sultan his 
heir, yet such was the case ; for 
having an aversion to making a 
will, he died intestate, and thus, by 
a Jaw of Barbary, the sultan claim- 
ed his property—which the au- 
thorities of Gibraltar found them- 
selves compelled to pay into his 
hands. 

No Moor can reside out of his 
sovereign’s dominions without spe- 
cial leave : this was one of the flim- 
sy pretexts on which the sultan in- 
tended to imprison Benja. Where 
there are wives or children, they 
are generally held responsible for 
the husband or father’s conduct, 
and are punished in case of his dis- 
obedience to the law. 

It is surprising that despotic go- 
vernments should find any adyo- 
cate ; yet such isthe case. A late 
tourist has even held the govern- 
ment of Morocco up to admiration, 
by citing cases wherein the sultan’s 
arbitrary measures have produced 
benefits, which even-handed justice 
never could have obtained ; but it 
would be far better that a few guilty 
individuals should escape, than that 
one innocent man should suffer. 
Some instances may be pointed out, 
wherein despotic proceedings have 
been attended with good effects ; 
but this cannot justify their general 
adoption. 

A party to which I belonged, in 
the eagerness of the chase, pursued 
their game across a douar where 
sporting is prohibited ; this precau- 
tion being neglected, some of the 
sportsmen were surrounded by the 
Arabs, who, under pretence of ad- 
miring the fine detonating locks of 
English guns, relieved one of my 
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friends from the trouble of carrying 
his gun any further. Vexation for 
its loss caused a complaint to the 
caid of our guard ; the caid applied 
to the chief of the douar. The 
Arabs denied all knowledge of the 
theft, which so enraged the chief, 
that he threatened to flog the whole 
douar, in case the property was not 
immediately produced. Two or 
three of the villagers had actually 
undergone a flagellation, in pursu- 
ance of the chief’s resolve, when a 
woman, whose husband was next in 
turn for the bastinado, brought for- 
ward the much wished for gun, dis- 
playing the triumph of conjugal af- 
fection over mercenary feeling. 
Many European ladies would not 
have been in such haste to spare 
their husbands a flogging ! 
Another case occurs to my me- 
mory in which the wielding of arbi- 
trary power may be seen to all its 
disadvantage. A late governor of 
Tangiers being called by some bu- 
siness of importance to the interior, 
pitched on one of the principal mer- 
chants or shopkeepers of the place 
to govern during his absence. This 
was a favor from which the mer- 
chant would have willingly shrunk, 
but refusal was impossible. On 
the bashaw’s departure, he handed 
a list to his deputy of the sums he 
was expected to raise during his 
absence. Notwithstanding every 
possible economy and diligence, the 
period of the bashaw’s return drew 
near, the day of resignation was at 
hand, and there yet remained a de- 
ficit of fifty dollars in the stipulated 
levies. This, to a Moor, who fore- 
saw he would have to pay the defi- 
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ciency out of his own pocket, was 
no trifling matter, and caused seri- 
ous reflection, In the midst of his 
distress, two men were brought in 
wounded, who had quarreled and 
fought in the streets. This grave 
offence required the infliction of a 
heavy penalty, which, as it promised 
to relieve the deputy governor fromm 
his embarrassment, caused hin no 
small joy in discovering a means of 
shifting the payment of the muci- 
wanted sum on the first aggressor. 
But in this case the man happened 
not to possess a single blanquillo. 
Not all the stripes in the world, 
nor any means could be devised to 
make either of the parties produce 
the lowest copper coin of the coun- 
try, which sum it turned out had 
been the cause of their dispute. 
The witnesses of the affray were 
next inquired for, and on its being 
discovered that a wealthy man had 
accidentally witnessed the quarrel, 
the deputy sent for him, flew into a 
great rage, and threatened to put 
him into confinement for remaining 
a quiet spectator, in a case of mur- 
der. Inability to separate the com- 
batants was pleaded, as well as the 
danger of their turning their knives 
on himself, had he attempted to in- 
terfere. Remonstrance was use- 
less, the crime was unpardonable : 
“« My friend,” whispered the deputy 
governor, ‘ you had better pay the 
money without hesitation, for the 
bashaw may return to-morrow, and 
if he finds I have neglected my 
duty, he may be inclined to make a 
governor of you—which you may 
find a greater punishment than that 
which I now inflict on you.” 
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Tue village of Findramore, it ap- 
pears, was without a schoolmaster ; 
one of these worthies having been 
hanged for only being concerned in 
burning the house of an agent ; and 
his successor, a lame young man, 
named Garraghty, the son of a wi- 
dow, having, it was maliciously re- 
ported, died of poverty. 


“ Garraghty had been attentive 
to his little pupils, and his instruc- 
tions were sufficient to give them a 
relish for education; a circumstance 
which did not escape the observa- 
tion of their parents, who duly ap- 
preciated it. His death, however, 
deprived them of this advantage ; 
and, as schoolmasters, under the 
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old system, were always at a pre- 
mium, it so happened that, for three 
years afterwards, none of that class 
presented himself for their accep- 
tance. Many a trial had been 
made, and many a sly offer held out 
as a lure to the neighboring teach- 
ers, but they did not take ; for, al- 
though the country was densely 
inhabited, yet it was remarked that 
no schoolmaster ever ‘ thruv’ in the 
neighborhood of Findramore. The 
place in fact had got a bad name.” 

The villagers, however, deter- 
mined to have their children edu- 
cated, and, as fair words and an 
advertisement, placarded against 
the chapel door, could not induce a 
teacher to settle among them, it 
was agrecd, at a meeting held one 
Saturday evening, in Barney Bra- 
dy’s sheebeen house, to carry off 
Mat Kavanagh, the master of a 
school distant eighteen miles from 
Findran: re. 

Although the instruction of the 
rising generation was a_ powerful 
stimulant towards the abduction of 
a schoolmaster, it must not entirely 
be forgotten that there were other 
motives—not mentionable in broad 
day-light ; of these, the principal 
was the necessity which existed for 
a secretary to the secret association 
of Findramore, variously termed 
Peep-of-day Boys, White Boys, 
and Rockites, whose literary pro- 
ductions were extensively circulated 
through the country, in the shape 
of notices to quit certain lands by a 
certain time, orders against employ- 
ing proscribed persons, and friendly 
intimations that, unless these man- 
dates were immediately complied 
with, all the horrors of fire and 
sword would follow. A schoolmas- 
ter was therefore required who 
could officiate in a double capacity, 
as distinct, and not quite as harm- 
less as 
** A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 

Kavanagh, who was never the 
man to gainsay a glass of whiskey, 
was, with some difficulty, made 
drunk by the party despatched for 
the purpose, first of bringing him 
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to Findramore, and afterwards of 
asking his consent to remain there. 
He was then put into a sack, and 
tied on a horse, “free from all 
earthly care.” 

** * Now boys,’ said Dolan, ‘ let 
us do the thing clane an’ dacent. 
let you Jem Cogan, Brian Mur- 
phy, Paddy Delany, and Andy Con- 
nell, go back and tell the wife and 
two childher a cock-and-a-bull story 
about Mat ; say that he is coming 
to Findramore for good and all, an’ 
that 7ill be truth you know ; and 
that he ordhered yees to bring her 
and them after him; and we can 
come back for the furniture tomor- 
row.’”? 

Kavanagh arrived at his journey’s 
end without the slightest gleam of 
consciousness having broken in 
upon his mind. He was unsacked 
and deposited in a settle-bed at a 
farmer’s house, where he remained 
in an oblivious trance until break- 
fast time on the next morning. 

‘‘In the mean time, the wife and 
children were taken care of by Mrs. 
Connell, who provided them with a 
bed, and every other comfort which 
they could require. The next 
morning, when Mat awoke, his first 
call was for drink. 

** © Wather !’ said Mat, ‘ a drin's 
of wather—if it’s to be had for love 
or money—or Pll split wid druth. 
I'm all ina state of conflagration, 
and my head—by the sowl of New- 


ton, the inventor of fluxions—but 
my head is a complete illucidation 
of ihe centrifugle motion, so it is. 
Tondier an’ turf, is there no wather 
to be had? Naney, LI say, for 
Gos sake, quicken yourself wid 
the hvdraulies, or the best mathe- 
maitcian in Treland’s gone to the 
abode of Euclid and Pythagoras, 
that tirst invented the multiplication 
tall: 


‘Qa cooling his burning blood 
wit!: the ‘ hydraulics,” he again lay 


down, with an intention of compos- 
ing hiaself for another sleep ; but 
his eve noticed the novelty of his 
situstion: he once more called 


Nan 
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“““ Naacy, avourneen,’ he in- 
quired, ‘will you be afther resolv- 
ing me one single proposition ? 
Where an [at the present spaking? 
Is it in the simiawy at home, Naa- 
cy?’ 

“ Nancy, in the mean tim>, had 
been desired to auswer in the ailir- 
mative, hoping that if his mind was 
made easy on that point, he might 
relresh himself by another hour or 
two’s sleep, as he appeared to be 
not at all free from the eifects of his 
previous intoxication. 

*** Way, Mat, jewel, where else 
would you be, a laanah, but at 
home ? Sure isn’t here Jack, and 
Bildy, an’ myself, Mat, agra, along 
wid me? Your head isn’t well, 
but ail you want is a good rousin’ 
sleep.’ 

*** Very well, Nancy, very well, 

‘that’s enough—quite satisiacthory — 
quod erat deonsirandum, May all 
kinds of bad luck rest upon the 
Findramore boys any way! The 
unlucky vagabonds—I’m the third 
they’ve done up. Nancy, off wid 
ye, like quicksilver, for the priest.’ 

““¢* The priest >—why, Mat, jew- 
ol, what puts that into your head ? 
sure there’s nothing wrong wid ye, 
only the sup o” drink you tuck yes- 
terday.’ 

“© Go, woman,’ sriid Mat, ‘ did 
you ever kaow me to inake a wrong 
calculation? I tell you Pm moa 
compos meatis from head to heel. 
Head! by my sowl, Naacy, it ’iil 
soon be a caput morluum wid me— 
I'm far gone in a disease they cail 
an opthical delusion—the devil a 
thing less it is—me bein’ in my own 
place, an’ to think I’m lyin’ in a 
settle-bed, that there is a large 
dresser covered wid pewter dishes 
and plates, aad, to crown all, the 
door on the wroug sid? of the house. 
OFT wid ye, an’ tell his Reverence 
that [ want to be anointed, and to 
die in pace and charity wid all men. 
May the most especial kind of bad 
luck light d»wa uyon you, Findra- 
more, aa’ al! that’s in you, beth man 
and baste—you have given m> my 
gruel along wid the rest ; but, thaak 
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God, you won’t haag me, any how! 
O.F, Nancy, for the priest, till I die 
like a Christhan, in pace and for- 
giveness wid the world ;—all kinds 
of hard fortune to them! Make 
haste, woman, if you expect me to 
die like a Caristhan. le they had 
let me alone till ’'d publish to the 
world my Treatis: on Conic Sec- 
tions; but to be cut off on my march 
to fame! Another draught of the 
hydraulics, Nancy, an’ then for the 
priest ; but see bring Father Con- 
nell, the Curate, for he understands 
something about mathew-maticks ; 
an’ never heed Father Roger, for 
little he knows about them, not evea 
the difference betune a right line 
and a curve—in the page of history 
to his everlastin’ disgrace be it re- 
corded.’ 

‘ ¢ Mat,’ replied Nancy, scarcely 
preserving her gravity, ‘ keep your- 
self from talkin’, and fall asleep, 
then you'll be well enough.’ 

“¢Ts there e’er a sup at all in 
the house ?’ said Mat ; ‘ if there is, 
let me get it: for there’s an ould 
proverb, though it is a most un- 
mathematical axiom as ever was 
invinted, ‘try a hair of the same 
dog that bit you ;’ give me a glass, 
Nancy, any how, aa’ you can go 
for Father Connell after. Od, by 
the sowl of Isaac, that iavinted 
fluxions, what’s this for ?’ 

‘A general burst of laughter 
followed this demand and ejacula- 
tion! and Mat sat up once more in 
the settle, and examined the place 
with keener scrutiny. Nancy her- 
self langhed heartily ; and as she 
handed him a full glass, entered 
into an explanation of the circum- 
stances attending his translation, 

“* Mat, at all times of rather a 
pliant disposition, felt rejoiced that 
he was still compos menits ; and on 
hearing what took place, he could 
not help entering into the humor of 
the enterprise, at which he laughed 
as heartily as any of them. 

“¢ Mat,’ said the farmer, and 
haif-a-dozen of the neighbors, 
‘youre a happy man; there’s a 
hundred of the boys have a school- 
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house half built for you this same 
blessed shining morning, while 
you’re lying at ase in your bed.’ 

“¢ By the sowl of Newton, that 
invinted fluxions,’ replied Mat, ‘ but 
I'll take revenge for the disgrace 
you put upon my profession by 
stringing up a schoolmaster among 
you, and Pll hang you all! It’s 
death to stale a four-footed animal : 
but what do ye desarve for stalin’ a 
Christhan baste, a _ two-legged 
school-masther without feathers, 
eighteen miles, and he not to know 
it.’ ” 

The building of the school-house, 
which was speedily accomplished, 
however, overcame Mat’s anger ; 
his furniture was removed, and he 
soon found himself comfortably es- 
tablished in a smail cabin, which 
was given to him at a low rent. 
Scholars crowded to his seminary 
for instruction, and their various 
raits are admirably depicted by our 
story-teller, No one, we suppose, 
will recognise the character thus 
exhibited among Mat’s pupils. Mat- 
thew speaks :— 

“¢ Dan Shiel, you little starved- 
looking spalpeen, will you come up 
to your illocution? and a purty 
figure you cut at it, wid a voice 
like a penny trumpet! Well, what 
speech have you got now, Dan, ma 
bouchal ? is it Romans, couathry- 
min, and lovers ?” 

“No, shir! yarrah didn’t I 
spake that speech before ? ‘tis wan, 
masther, that I’m after pennen’ my- 
self.’ 

“* No, you didn’t, you fairy ; 
ah, Dan, little as you are, you take 
credit for more than ever you spoke, 
Dan, agrah; but, faith, the same 
thrick will come agin you some 
time or other, avich! go and get 
that speech bitther ; 1 see by your 
face you haven’t it ; off wid you and 
get a patch upon your breeches, 
your little knees are through them, 
though ’tisn’t by prayin’ you’ve 
worn them, any how, you little hop- 
e’-my thumb you, wid a voice like 
aratinathrap; and yet you'll be 
practisin’ illocution ; off wid you, 
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man-alive ! You little spitfire you, 
if you and your schoolfellow Dick 
had been wid the Jews whin they 
wanted to burn down the standin’ 
corn of the Philistines, the devil a 
fox they might bother their heads 
about, for yees both would have 
carried fire-brands by the hundher 
for them. Spake the next speech 
bitther ; between you and Dick you 
keep the school in perpetual agita- 
tion.’ ” 

Among the neighboring gentry, 
who, generally actuated by motives 
of curiosity, visited Kavanagh’s es- 
tablishment, was a squire Johnson ; 
on the present occasion he was ac- 
companied by an English gentle- 
man, over whose ignorance of the 
school-boy puzzles Matthew enjoy- 
ed a hearty triumph, which nist 
have marvellously exalted the mas- 
ter in the eyes of his pupils. 

“it appeared, however, that 
squire Johnson did not visit Mat’s 
school irom mere curiosity. * Mr. 
Kavanagh,’ said he, ‘1 would be 
glad to have a little private couver- 
sation with you, and will thank you 
to walk down the road a little with 
this gentleman and me.’ 

““¢ You have heard, Mr. Kava- 
nagh,’ continued Mr. Johnson, as 
they went along, ‘ of the burning of 
Moore’s stable and horses, the 
night before last ? The fact is that 
the magistrates of the county are 
endeavoring to get at the incendia- 
ries, and would render a service to 
any person capable, either directly 
or indirectly, of facilitating that ob- 
ject, or stumbling on a clew to the 
transaction.’ 

“¢ And how could I do you a 
sarvice in it, sir ?? inquired Mat. 

“* Why,’ replied Mr. Johnson, 
‘from the children. If you could 
sift them in an indirect way, so as, 
without suspicion, to ascertain the 
absence of a brother, or so, on that 
particular night, I might have it in 
my power to serve you, Mr. Kava- 
nagh. There will be a large re- 
ward offered tomorrow, besides.’ 

“Gh, € n the penny of the 
reward ever I’d finger, even if I 
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knew the whole conflagration,’ said 
Mat; ‘but lave the siftin’ of the 
children wid myself, and if I can 
get anything out of them, you'll 
hear from me ; wut your honor must 
keep a clese mouth, er you might 
have occasion to lend me the money 
for my own ‘uneral some o’ these 
cays. Good morning, gintiemen.’ 

‘“‘ The gentlemen departed. 

*¢¢ May the most ornamental kind 
ef hard fortune pursue you every 
day you rise, you dcsarvin’ villain, 
that would have me turn infoviner, 
bekase ycur brother-in-law, rack- 
rantin’? Moore’s stable and horses 
were burnt ; but I’d sce you and all 
your breed in the flames of hell 
first.’ Such was Mat’s soliloquy 
as he entered the schcel cn his re- 
turn.” 

This is sketched by a master 
hand,—aud, admirably graphic, it 
is truce to the manners of the coun- 
try, and to these of its misguided 
peasantry. Were we to allow our- 
selves to linger here ovcr this scene 
of servility and dissimulation, a 
thousand piinful thcughts would 
crowd upon us. Let us then pro- 
ceed to the sequel. 

‘** One day, soon after the visit of 
the gentlemen above named, two 
strange men came into Mat’s esta- 
blishment—rather, as Mat thought, 
in an unceremonious manner. 

“¢Ts your name Matthew Kava- 
nagh !” said one of them, 

«That is indeed the name that 
is upon me,’ said Mat, with rather 
an infirm voice, whilst ‘his face got 
as pale as ashes, 

“« Well,’ said the fellow, ‘ we’ll 
jist trouble you to walk with us a bit.’ 

‘*¢ How far, with submission, are 
yees goin’ to bring me ?’ said Mat. 

«Do you know Johnny Short’s 
hotel ?? [The county gaol. 

‘* ¢ My curse upon you, Findra- 
more,’ exclaimed Mat, in a parox- 
ysm of anguish, ‘every day you 
rise ! but your breath’s unlucky to 
a schoolmaster, and it’s no lie what 
was often said, that no schoolmaster 
ever thruv in you, but something ill 
came over him,’ 
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“¢ Don’t curse the town, man 
alive,’ said the constable, ‘ but curse 
your own ignorance and folly ; any 
way | wouldn’t stand in your coat 
for the wealth of the three king- 
doms. You'll undoubtedly swing, 
unless you turn king’s evidence. 
It’s abcut Moore’s business, Mis- 
ther Kavanagh.’ 

“66 n the that I’d do, even if 
I knew anything about it ; but, God 
be praised for it, ] can set them all 
at defiance—that I’m sure of, gin- 
tlemen—innocence is a jewel. 

‘“«¢ But Barney Brady, that keeps 
the shebeen house—you know him 
—is of another opinion ; you and 
some of the Findramore boys took 
asup in Barney’s on a sartin night?’ 

**¢ Ay did we, on many a night— 
and will agin, plase providence— 
no harm in takin’ a sup, any how, 
by the same token, that may be you 
and yer friend here would have a 
drop of the rale stuff as a thrate 
from me.’ 

“*] know a trick worth two of 
that,’ said the man. ‘I thank ye 
kindly, Mr. Kavanagh.’ 

“One Tnesday morning, about 
six weeks after this event, the larg- 
est crowd ever remembered in that 
neighborhood, was assembled on 
Findramore hill, whereon had been 
erected a certain wooden machine, 
yclept a gallows. A little afier the 
hour of eleven o’clock, twé carts 
were descried winding slowly down 
a slope on the southern side of the 
town and church which I have al- 
ready mentioned, as terminating the 
view along the level road north of 
the hill. As soon as they were ob- 
served, a low, suppressed ejacula- 
tion of horror ran through the 
crowd, painfully perceptible to the 
ear—in the expression of ten thou- 
sand murmurs, all blending into one 
deep groan—and to the eye, by a 
simultaneous motion that ron through 
the crowd Eke an electr : ck. 

“The place of execution wes 
surrounded by a strong detachmeni 
of military ; and the carts that con- 
tained the convicts were also strong- 


ly guarded. 
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“ As the prisoners approached 
the fatal spot, which was within 
sight of the place where the outrage 
had been perpetrated, the shrieks 
and lamentations of theit relations 
and acquaintances were appalling 
indeed. Fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, cousins, and all persons 
in the most remote degree of kin- 
dred and acquaintanceship, were 
present—all excited by the alternate 
expression of grief, and low-breathed 
vows of retaliation ; not only rela- 
tions, but all who were connected 
with them by the bonds of their 
desperate and illegal oaths. Every 
eye, in fact, coruscated with a wild 
and savage fire, that shot from un- 
der brows knit in a spirit that seem- 
ed to cry out—blood, vengeance— 
blood, vengeance! The expression 
was truly awful; and, what rendered 
it more terrific, was the writhing 
reflection, that numbers and physi- 
cal force were unavailing against a 
comparatively small body of armed 
troops. This condensed the fiery 
impulse of the moment into an ex- 
pression of subdued rage, that real- 
ly shot like livid gleams from their 
visages. 

“At length the carts stopped 
under the gallows; and, after a 
short interval spent in devotional 
exercise, three of the culprits as- 
cended the platform, who, after re- 
commending themselves to God, 
and avowing their innocence—al- 
though the clearest possible evi- 
dence of guilt had been brought 
against them—were launched into 
another life, among the shrieks and 
groans of the multitude. The other 
three then ascended ; two of whom 
either declined or had not strength 
toaddress the assembly. The third 
advanced to the edge of the boards; 
it was Mat. 

“ After two or three efforts to 
speak, in which he was unsuccess- 
ful, from bodily weakness, he at 
jength addressed them as follows :— 

“*¢ My friends and good people ; 
in hopes that you may be all able 
to demonstrate the last proposition 
laid down by a dying man, I under- 
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take to address you, before I depart 
to that world where Euclid, De 
Carte, and many other larned men, 
are gone before me. There is no- 
thing in all philosophy more true 
than that, as the multiplication table 
says, ‘two and two make four ;’ 
but it is equally veracious and wor- 
thy of credit, that, if you do not 
abrogate the system that you work 
the common rules of your proceed- 
ings by—if you don’t become loyal 
men, and give up burnin’ and mur- 
derin’, the solution of it will be 
found on the gallows. I acknow- 
ledge myself to be guilty for not 
separatin’ myself clane from yees ; 
we have been all guilty, and may 
God forgive thim that jist now de- 
parted wid a lie in their mouth.’ 
Here he was interrupted by a vol- 
ley of execrations and curses, min- 
gled with ‘stag, informer, traithor 
to the thrue cause!’ which, for 
some time, compelled him to be si- 
lent. ‘ You may curse,’ continued 
Mat, ‘ but it’s too late now to ab- 
scond the truth; the sum of my 
wickedness and folly is worked out, 
and you see the answer. God for- 
give me, many a young crathur | 
enticed into the ribbon business, and 
now it’s to ind in hemp! Obey the 
law, or if you don’t, you’ll find it a 
ler talionis—the construction of 
which is, that if a man burns or 
murdhers, he won’t miss hanging ; 
take warning by me—by us all ; 
for, although I take God to witness 
that I was not at the perpetration 
of the crime that I’m to be suspind- 
ed for, yet | often connived, when 
I might have superseded the carry- 
ing of such intintions into effectuali- 
ty. I die in peace wid all the 
world, save an’ except the Findra- 
more people, whom may the male- 
dictionary execration of a dying 
man follow into eternal infinity ! 
My manuscription of conic sec- 
tions——’ Here an extraordinary 
buzz commenced among the crowd, 
which rose gradually into a shout 
of wild astounding exultation. The 
sheriff followed the eyes of the mul- 
titude, and perceived a horseman 
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dashing with breathless fury up to- 
wards the scene of execution. He 
arrived, and brought a full pardon 
for Mat, and a commutation of sen- 
tence to transportation for life, for 
the other two. What became of 
Mat I know not, but in Findramore 
he never dared to appear, as certain 
death would have been the conse- 
guence of his not dying game. 
With respect to Barney Brady, who 
kept the shebeen, and was the prin- 
cipal evidence against those who 
were concerned in this outrage, he 
was compelled to enact an ex tem- 
pore death, in less than a month 
afterwards ; having been found 
dead, with a slip of paper in his 
mouth, inscribed—‘ this is the fate 
of all informers !’” 

Truly lamentable is it, that there 
should be such a state of society. 
Ireland is a fine country, and has 
prodigious natural advantages, but 
to what purpose have those capabi- 
lities been applied? None; the 
curse of the Church of Rome is upon 
her, and the dark cloud of supersti- 
tion hangs over her as an incubus, 
which prevents her rising among 
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the nations. Education, rational 
and moral education, will alone dis- 
pel the mental gloom of the Irish 
peasantry. In the above scene 
there is full illustration of our as- 
sertion. The danger, to an igno- 
rant mind, of the doctrine of abso- 
lution from a fellow creature, is es- 
tablished by the guilty wretches 
who make their exit from this life, 
and enter upon another and a fear- 
ful state of existence, uttering that 
with their lips, which their hearts 
know to be untruth. In Ireland, 
not one criminal in ten, although 
convicted upon the clearest and 
most unquestionable evidence, ac- 
knowledges his guilt. On the con- 
trary, nine out of ten repeat un- 
called for declarations of their inno- 
cence, even at the fatal tree, and 
in the full conviction that such pro- 
testations can avail them nothing. 
And to what is this to be ascribed, 
but to the absolution given by the 
priest ? Where the horror and 
misery of crime can be so easily 
effaced from the conscience, it is 
not to be wondered at that the com- 
mission should be frequent. 
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A spirit to his rocks akin, 
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God gave lim reverence of laws, 
Yet stirring blood in Freedom’s cause— 


The eye of the hawk and the fire therein !— Coleridge. 





Siverne of the free blue sky, 

And the wild-flower glens that lie 
Var amidst the ancient hills, 
Which the fountain-music fills ; 
Singing of the snow-peaks bright, 
And the royal eagle’s flight, 


And the courage and the grace 
Poster'd by the chamois-chase ; 
In his fetters, day by day, 
So the Shepherd-poet lay. 


Wherefore, from a dungeon-cell 





Did those notes of freedom swell, 
Breathing sadness not their own, 
Forth with every Alpine tone ? 
Wherefore !—can a tyrant's ear 
— the mountain-winds to hear, 
When each blast goes ing b 
With a song of liberty - ed 
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Darkly hung th’ oppressor’s hand 

O’er the Shepherd-poet’s land ; 
Sounding there the waters gush’d, 
While the lip of man was bush’d ; 
There the falcon pierced the cloud, 
While the fiery heart was bow’d : 

But this might not long endure, 

Where the mountain-homes were pure ; 
And a valiant voice arose, 

Thrilling all the silent snows ; 
His—now singing far and lone, 

Where the young breeze ne'er was known ; 
Singing of the glad blue sky, 
Wildly—and how mournfully ! 


Are none but the Wind and the Lammer-Geyer 
To be free where the hills unto heaven aspire ? 
Is the soul of song from the deep glens past, 
Now that their Poet is chain’d at last ?>— 
Think of the mountains, and deem not so! 
Soon shall each blast like a clarion blow ! 
Yes! though forbidden be every word 
Wherewith that Spirit the Alps hath stirr'd, 
Yet even as a buried stream through earth 
Rolls on to another and brighter birth, 

So shall the voice that hath seem'd to die, 
Burst forth with the Anthem of Liberty ! 


And another power is moving 

In a bosom fondly loving :— 

Oh ! a sister's heart is deep, 

And her spirit strong to keep 

Each light link of eariy hours, 

All sweet scents of childhood’s flowers ! 
Thus each lay by Erni sung, 

Rocks and crystal caves among, 

Or beneath the linden-leaves, 

Or the cabin’s vine-hung eaves, 

Rapid though as bird-notes gushing, 
Transient as a wan cheek’s flushing, 
Each in young Teresa's breast 

Left its fiery words impress'd ; 

Treasured there lay every line, 

As a rich book on a hidden shrine. 

Fair was that lone girl, and meek, 

With a pale transparent cheek, 

And a deep-fringed violet eye 

Seeking in sweet shade to lie, 

Or, if raised to glance above, 

Dim with its own dews of love ; 

And a pure, Madonna brow, 

Anéd a silvery voice, and low, 

Like the echo of a flute, 

Even the last, ere all be mute. 

But a loftier soul was seen 

In the orphan sister's mien, 

From that hour when chains defiled 
Him, the high Alps’ noble child. 

Tones in her quivering voice awoke, 

As if a harp of battle spoke ; 

Light, that seem'd born of an eagle’s nest, 
Flash’d from her soft eyes, unrepress’d ; 
And her form, like a spreading water-flower, 
When its frail cu vedi with a sudden shower, 
Seem’d all dilated with love and pride, 
And grief for that brother, her young heart's guide. 
Well might they love !—those two had grown 
Orphans together and alone : 

The silence of the Alpine sky 

Had hush'd their hearts to piety ; 
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The turf, o’er their dead mother laid, | 
Had been their altar when they pray’d ; 

There, more in tenderness than woe, 

The stars had seen their young tears flow ; 

The clouds, in spirit-like descent, 

Their deep thoughts by one touch had blent, 
And the wild storms link’d them to each other— 
How dear can peril make a brother! 


Now is their hearth a forsaken spot, 

The vine waves unpruned o’er their mountain-cot ; 
Away, in that holy affection’s might, 

The maiden is gone, like a breeze of the night ;— 
She is gone forth alone, but her lighted face, 
Filling with soul every secret place, 

Hath a dower from heaven, and a gift of sway, 
To arouse brave hearts in its hidden way, 

Like the sudden flinging forth on bigh, 

Of a banner that startleth silently ! 

She hath wander’d through many a hamlet-vale, 
Telling its children her brother's tale ; 

And the strains, by his spirit poar’d away, 

Freely as fountains might shower their spray, 
From her fervent lip a new life have caught, 

And a power to kindle yet bolder thought ; 

While sometimes a melody, all her own, 

Like a gush of tears in its plaintive tone, 

May be heard ‘midst the lonely rocks to flow, 
Clear through the water-chimes—clear, yet low. 





“ Thou’rt not where wild flowers wave 
O’er crag and sparry cave ; 
Thou'rt not where pines are sounding, 
Or joyous torrents bounding— 

Alas, my brother ! 


“ Thou’rt not where green, on high, 
The brighter pastures lie ; 
Ev’n those, thine own wild places, 
Bear of our chain dark traces : 

Alas, my brother‘ 


“ Far hath the sunbeam spread, 

Nor found thy lonely bed ; 

Long hath the fresh wind sought thee, 

Nor one sweet whisper brought thee— 
Alas, my brother ! 


© Thou, that for joy wert born, 

Free as the wings of morn ! 

Will aught thy young life cherish, 

Where the Alpine rose would perish ? 
Alas, my brother ! 


“ Canst thou be singing still, 

As once on every hill ? 

Js not thy soul forsaken, 

And the bright gift from thee taken ?>— 
Alas, alas, my brother ' 


And was the bright gift from the captive fled? 
Like the fire on his Eat, was his spirit dead ? 
Not so !—but as rooted in stillness deep, 

The pure stream-lily its place will keep, 

Though its tearful urns to the blast may quiver, 
While the red waves rush down the foaming river, 
So freedom's faith in his bosom lay, 

Trembling, yet not to be borne away ! 

He thought of the Alps and their breezy air, 

And felt that his country no chains might bear ; 
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He thought of the hunter’s haughty life, 

And knew there must yet be noble strife; __ 
But, oh! when he thought of that orphan maid, 
His high heart melted—he wept and pray’d ! 
For he saw her not as she moved e’en then, 

A wakener of heroes in wee | glen, 


With a glance inspired whic 


no grief could tame, 


Bearing on Hope like a torch’s flame, 

While the strengthening voice of mighty wrongs 
Gave echoes back to her thrilling songs ; 

But his dreams were fill’d by a haunting tone, 
Sad as a sleeping infant’s moan ; 


And his soul was pierced by a mournful eyes 
Which look'd on it—oh ! how beseeching 


_ 


And there floated past him a fragile form, 

With a willowy droop, as beneath the storm ; 
‘Till wakening in anguish, his faint heart strove 
In vain with its burden of helpless love ! 
—Thns woke the dreamer one weary night— 
‘There flash’d through his dungeon a swift strong light ; 
He sprang up—he climb'd to the grating-bars, 
—It was not the rising of moon or stars, 

But a signal flame from a peak of snow, 

Rock’d through the dark skies, to and fro ! 
There shot forth another—another still— 

A hundred answers of hill to hill! 

Tossing like pines in the tempest’s way, 
Joyously, wildly, the bright spires play, 

And each is hail’d with a pealing shout, 

For the high Alps waving their banners out! 
Erni, young Erni! the land hath risen! 
—Alas! to be lone in thy narrow — : 


Those free streamers glancing, an¢ 


thou not there ! 


—lIs the moment of rapture, or fierce despair ? 

—Hark ! there’s a tumult that shakes his cell, 

At the gates of the mountain citadel ! 

Hark ! a clear voice through the rude sounds ringing ! 
—Doth he know the strain, and the wild, sweet singing ? 


“« There may not long be fetters, 
Where the cloud is earth's array, 

And the bright floods leap from cave and steep, 
Like a hunter on the prey ! 


“There may not long be fetters, 

Where the white Alps have their towers ; 
Unto eagle-homes, if the arrow comes, 

The chain is not for ours!” 


It is she !—She is come like a day-spring beam, 
She that so mournfully shadow’'d his dream ! 
With her shining eyes and her a spo form, 


She is come! her tears on his chee 


are warm , 


And O! the thrill in that weeping voice! _ 
“« My brother, my brother! come forth, rejoice |" 


—Poet! the land of thy love is free, 
—Sister! thy brother is won by thee ! 





APPARITIONS. 


“tris, I think,” says Sir Walter 

Scott, in his Letters on “‘ Demono- 

logy and Witchcraft,” “ conclusive, 

that mankind, from a very early pe- 

riod, have their minds prepared for 
21* 


supernatural occurrences by the 
consciousness of the existence of a 
spiritual world, inferring in the ge- 
neral proposition the undeniable 
truth, that each man, from the mo- 
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narch to the beggar, who has once 
acted his part on the stage, conti- 
hues to exist, and may aguln, even 
in a disembodied state, if such is the 
pleasure of Heaven, for aught that 
we know to the contrary, be permit- 
ted or ordained to mingle amongst 
those who yet remain in the body. 
The abstract possibility of appari- 
tions must be adnittted by every one 
Who believes in a Deity, and 
nabtaendinn ounipotence, 
imagination is apt io intrude 
planatic ms and inferences founded 
on inadequate evideuce. Someiimes 
our viole nt and inordinate passions, 
originating in sorrow for our friends, 
remorse for our crimes, our ceger- 
ness of patriotism, or our deep s 
of devetion—these or other violent 
excitements of a mora! character, 
in the visions of nighi, or the rapt 
ecstacy of the day, persuade us thut 
we witness, with our eyes and ears, 
an actual instance of that supe 
tural communication, the pos: tilt 
of which cannot be denied. At 
other times, the corporeal 
ese upon the mind, while th: 
eye, and the ear, diseased, derang- 
ed, or misled, c convey Silene i impre. s- 
sions to the patient. Very often 
Loth the mental delusion and the 
physical decep¥on exist at the same 
tune ; and men’s belief of the phe- 
nomena prest ited to them, however 
erroneously, by the senses, is the 
firmer and more readily granted, 
that the physical impression corres- 
ponded with the mental excitement.” 

The following strange story of a 
fatal delusion illustrates one of the 
cases shown to be favorable to su- 
perstition :—- 

*- Of the friend,” says Sir Walter, 
whom the iacts were attested, 
I can only say, that if I found my- 
self at 0am to name him, the rank 
which he holds in his profession, as 
well as his attainments in science 
and philosophy, form an undisputed 
claim to the most implicit credit. It 
was the fortune of this gentleman to 
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be called in to attend the illness of 


a person now long deceased, who in 
stood, as | am ‘inform- 
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ed, high in a particular de ‘partinent 
of the law, which often placed the 
property of others at his discre thon 


and contro}, and whose conduct, 
me aes being open to public ob- 
atic my, he had for Manv vears 


a the character of a man cf un- 
usual steadiness, 
integrity. He was, at the time 


*) ; tet 
smichnas Visits, 


good SCHSeC, ah 


1a confined princi- 





pally tu fils sick room, sometimes to 
bed, vet occasionally attendme ¢ 








business, and exerting his TT 
apparently with all its usual streineth 
aud energy, to the conduct cf in- 
portant ailairs entrusted to him ; n 
did there, to a superticial observer, 


his con lu 





an) thin * ill 
that co! Id ars 
vaculation ot ntoliect, 


of min d. 


appear 


while s0 ehnga eed 
or depressi mL 
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His outward symptoms of 


malady argued no acute or alarming 
can t? i] y ] ont 
cisease, but siownhess of DUIsSC, abe 
sence of appetite, dificuity of ciges- 
i : 
tion i ( istant <¢ rCssioh ‘ 
} Ene ER. Os . 
cincd t draw their origin 
1:3) is args 
5 ic hidden cause, which the 


} 


it was determined to conceal 

ine ¢ room Of ih niortunate 
gent an — the cinbarrassment, 
. 1,1 na ——— Py 
which he could not conceal from his 


friendly physician —the  briefness 
and obvious constraint 
he answered the ints 
his medical adviser, indu 
friend to take other methods for 
prosecuting his inquiri ile ap- 
plied to the sufferer’s famil lv, to 
learn, if possible, the source of that 
secret grief which was ssnnine the 
heart and sucking the !11:-llood ot 
his unfortunate patient. ‘Phe per 
sons applied to, after conversing to- 
gether previously, denied all know- 
ledge of any cause for the burden 
which. obviously affected their rela- 
tive. So far as they knew—and 
they thought they could hardly be 
deceived—his worldly affairs were 
prosperous ; no family loss had oc- 
curred which could be followed 
with such persevering distress ; no 
entanglements of affection could be 
supposed to apply to his age, and 
no sensation of severe remorse 
could be consistent with his charac- 


with which 
ith mS ¢ 
ced my 


rrogs 














ter. The médical gentleman had 
finally recourse to serious argument 
with the invalid himself, and urged 
to him the folly of devoting himself 
to a lingering and melancholy death, 
rather than tell the subject of afflic- 
tion which was thus wasting him. 
He specially pressed upon him the 
injury which he was doing to his 
own character, by suffering it to be 
inferred that the secret cause of his 
dejection and its consequences, was 
something too scandalous or flagi- 
tious to be made known, bequeath- 
ing in this manner to his family a 
suspected and dishonored name, 
and leaving a memory with which 
might be associated the idea of 
guilt, which the criminal had died 
without confessing. The patient, 
more moved by this species of ap- 
pea! than by anv which had yet been 
urged, expressed his desire to speak 
trankly to Dr. Every 
one else was removed, and the door 
of the sick-room made secure, when 
he began his confession in the fol- 
lowing manner :—* You cannot, my 
dear triend, be more conscious than 
i, that [| am in the course of dying 
under the oppression of the fatal 
disease which consumes my vital 
powers ; but neither can you under- 
stand the nature of my complaint, 
and manner in which it acts upon 
me, nor, if you did, I fear, could 
your zeal and skill avail to rid me 

‘It is possible,’ said the 


of’ it.’ 
physician, ‘that my skill may not 
equal my wish of serving you ; yet 
medical science has many resources, 
of which those unacquainted with 
Its powers never can form an esti- 
mate. But until you plainly tell 
me your symptoms of complaint, it 
is impossible for either of us to say 
what may or may not be in 
my power, or within that of medi- 
cine.’ ‘I may answer you,’ repli- 
ed the patient, ‘ that my case is not 
a singular one, since we read of it 
in the famous novel of Le Sage. 
You remember, doubtless, the dis- 
ease of which the Duke d’Olivarez 
is there stated to have died?’ ‘ Of 
the. idea,’ answered the medical 
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gentleman, ‘that he was haunted 
by an apparition, to the actual ex- 
istence of which he gave no credit, 
but died, nevertheless, because he 
was overcome and heart-broken by 
its imaginary presence.’ ‘1, my 
dearest doctor,’ said the sick man, 
‘am in that very case ; and so pain- 
ful and abhorrent is the presence 
of the persecuting vision, that my 
reason is totally inadequate to com- 
bat the effects of my morbid imagi- 
nation, and I am sensible I am dy- 
ing, a wasted victim to an imagina- 
ry disease.’ The medical gentle- 
man listened with anxiety to his 
patient’s statement, and for the pre- 
sent judiciously avoiding any con- 
tradiction of the sick man’s precon- 
ceived fancy, contented himself 
with more niinute inquiry into the 
nature of the apparition with which 
he conceived himself haunted, and 
into the history of the mode by 
which so singular a disease had 
made itself master of his imagina- 
tion, secured, as it seemed, by 
strong powers of the understanding, 
against an attack so irregular. ‘The 
sick person replied by stating that 
its advances were gradual, and at 
first not of a terrible or even disa- 
greeable character. To illustrate 
this, he gave the following account 
of the progress of his disease. * My 
visions,’ he said, ‘ commenced two 
or three years since, when I found 
myself from time to time embarrass- 
ed by the presence of a large czt, 
which came and disappeared I could 
not exactly tell how, till the truth 
was finally forced upon me, and I 
was compelled to regard it as no 
domestic household cat, but as a 
bubble of the elements, which had 
no existence, save in my deranged 
visual organs, or depraved imagi- 
nation. Still { had not that positive 
objection to the animal entertained 
by a late gallant Highland chiet- 
tain, who has been seen to change 
to all the colors of his own plaid, if 
a cat by accident happened to be in 
the room with him, even though he 
did not see it. On the contrary, | 
am rather a friend to cats, and en- 
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dured with so much equanimity the 
presence of my imaginary attend- 
ant, that it had become almost indif- 
ferent to me; when within the 
course of a few months it gave place 
to, or was succeeded by, a spectre 
of a more important sort, or which 
at least had a more imposing ap- 
pearance. This was no other than 
the apparition of a gentleman-usher, 
dressed as if to wait upon a Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, a Lord High 
Commissioner of the Kirk, or any 
ether who bears on his brow the 
rank and stamp of delegated sove- 
reignty. This personage, arrayed 
in a court dress, with bag and 
sword, tamboured waistcoat, and 
chapeau-bras, giided beside me like 
the ghost of Beau Nash ; and whe- 
ther in my own house or in another, 
ascended the stairs before me, as if 
to announce me in the drawing- 
room ; and at some times appeared 
to mingle with the company, though 
it was sufficiently evident that they 
were not aware of his presence, and 
that I alone was sensible of the 
visionary honors which this imagi- 
nary being seemed desirous to ren- 
der me. This freak of the fancy 
did not produce much impression 
on me, though it led me to entertain 
doubts on the nature of my disorder, 
and alarm for the effect it might 
produce upon my intellects. But 
that modification of my disease also 
had its appointed duration. After 
a few months, the phantom of the 
gentleman-usher was seen no more, 
but was succeeded by one horrible 
to the sight, and distressing to the 
imagination, being no other than 
the image of death itself—the appa- 
rition of a skeleton. Alone, or in 
company,’ said the unfortunate in- 
valid, ‘the presence of this last 
phantom never quits me. I in vain 
tell myself a hundred times over 
that it is no reality, but merely an 
image summoned up by the morbid 
acuteness of my own excited imagi- 
nation, and deranged organs of 
sight. But what avail such reflec- 
tions, while the emblem at once and 
presage of mortality is before my 
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eyes, and while I feel myself, though 
in fancy only, the companion of a 
phantom representing a ghastly in- 
habitant of the grave, even while [ 
yet breathe on the earth? Science, 
philosophy, even religion, has no 
cure for such a disorder : and I feel 
too surely that I shall die the vic- 
tim to so melancholy a disease, 
although I have no belief whatever 
in the reality of the phantom which 
it places before me.’ The physi- 
cian was distressed to perceive, 
from these details, how strongly 
this visionary apparition was fixed 
in the imagination of his patient. 
He ingeniously urged the sick man, 
who was then in bed, with questions 
concerning the circumstances of 
the phantom’s appearance, trusting 
he might lead him, as a sensible 
man, into such contradictions and 
inconsistencies as might bring his 
common sense, which seemed to be 
unimpaired, so strongly into the 
field, as might combat successfully 
the fantastic disorder which pro- 
duced such fatal effects. ‘ This 
skeleton, then,’ said the doctor, 
* seems to you to be always present 
to your eyes?’ ‘It is my fate, 
unhappily,’ answered the invalid, 
‘always to see it.’ ‘ Then I un- 
derstand,’ continued the physician, 
‘it is now present to your imagina- 
tion?’ ‘To my imagination it cer- 
tainly is so,’ replied the sick man. 
* And in what part of the chamber 
do you now conceive the apparition 
to appear ?’ the physician inquired. 
‘ Immediately at the foot of my bed ; 
when the curtains are left a little 
open,’ answered the invalid, ‘ the 
skeleton, to my thinking, is placed 
between them, and fills the vacant 
space.’ ‘ You say you are sensible 
of the delusion,’ said his friend ; 
‘have you firmness to convince 
yourself of the truth of this? Can 
you take courage enough to rise 
and place yourself in the spot so 
seeming to be occupied, and con- 
vince yourself of the illusion ?’ 
The poor man sighed, and shook 
his head negatively. ‘ Well,’ said 
the doctor, ‘ we will try the experi- 
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ment otherwise.’ Accordingly, he 
rose from his chair by the bedside, 
and placing himself between the 
two half-drawn curtains at the foot 
of the bed, indicated as the place 
occupied by the apparition, asked 
if the spectre was still visible ? 
‘ Not entirely so,’ replied the pa- 
tient, ‘ because your person is be- 
twixt him and me; but I observe 
his skull peering above your shoul- 
der.’ It is alleged, the man of 
science started on the instant, de- 
spite philosophy, on receiving an 
answer ascertaining, with such mi- 
nuteness, that the ideal spectre was 
close to his own person. He re- 
sorted to other means of investiga- 
tion and cure, but with equally in- 
different success. The patient sunk 
into deeper and deeper dejection, 
and died in the same distress of 
mind in which he had spent the lat- 
ter months of his life ; and his case 
remains a melancholy instance of 
the power of imagination to kill 
the body, even when its fantastic 
terrors cannot overcome the intel- 
lect, of the unfortunate persons who 
suffer under them. The patient, 
in the present case, sunk under his 
malady ; and the circumstances of 
his singular disorder remaining con- 
cealed, he did not, by his death and 
last illness, lose any of the well- 
merited reputation for prudence and 
sagacity which had attended him 
during the whole course of his 
life.”” 

The next account of a freak of 
the imagination, though readily ex- 
plicable, will, we think, interest our 
readers, if, as we surmise, it relates 
to a fancied vision of Lord Byron 
by his great brother bard, the author 
himself. It is thus described : 

“ Another illusion of the same 
nature we have the best reason for 
vouching as a fact, though, for cer- 
tain reasons, we do not give the 
names of the parties. Not long af- 
ter the death of a late illustrious 
poet, who had filled, while living, a 
great station in the eye of the pub- 
lic, a literary friend, to whom the 
deceased had been well known, was 
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engaged, during the darkening twi- 
light of an autumn evening, in pe- 
rusing one of the publications which 
professed to detail the habits and 
opinions of the distinguished indivi- 
dual who was now no more. As the 
reader had enjoyed the intimacy of 
the deceased to a considerable de- 
gree, he was deeply interested in 
the publication, which contained 
some particulars relating to himselt 
and other friends. A visiter was 
sitting in the apartment, who was 
also engaged in reading. Their sit- 
ting-room opened into an entrance- 
hall, rather fantastically fitted up 
with articles of armor, skins of wild 
animals, and the like. It was when 
laying down his book, and passing 
into this hall, through which the 
moon was beginning to shine, that 
the individual of whom I speak saw, 
right before him, and in a standing 
posture, the exact representation of 
his departed friend, whose recollec- 
tion had been so strongly brought 
to his imagination, He stopped for 
a single moment, so as to notice the 
wonderful accuracy with which fan- 
cy had impressed upon the bodily 
eye the peculiarities of dress and 
posture of the illustrious poet. Sen- 
sible, however, of the delusion, he 
felt no sentiment save that of won- 
der at the extraordinary accuracy of 
the resemblance, and stepped on- 
wards towards the figure, which re- 
solved itself, as he approached, into 
the various materials of which it 
was composed, These were merely 
a screen, occupied by great-coats, 
shawls, plaids, and such other arti- 
cles as usually are found in a coun- © 
try entrance-hall. The spectator 
returned to the spot from which he 
had seen the illusion, and endeavor- 
ed with all his power to recall the 
image which had been so singularly 
vivid. But this was beyond his ca~ 
pacity ; and the person who had 
witnessed the apparition, or, more 
properly, whose excited state had 
been the means of raising it, had 
only to return into the apartment, 
and tell his young friend under what 
a striking hallucination he had for a 
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moment labored.—There is every 
reason to believe that instances of 
this kind are frequent among per- 
sons of a certain temperament ; and 
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when such occur in an early period 
of society, they are almost certain 
to be considered as real supernatu- 
ral appearances.” 
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TueReE is nothing more common 
than to predict the future state of 
the season from some single appear- 
ance in the early part of it ; and yet 
there is nothing more unphiloso- 
phical or fallacious. An early blos- 
som, an early bee, or an early 
swallow, or the early appearance of 
any other production of nature, is no 
evidence whatever of the kind of 
weather that is to come, though the 
belief that it isso is both very ge- 
neral and very obstinate. The ap- 
pearance of these things is the effect 
of the weather, not the cause ; and 
it is what we may call an external 
effect, that is, it does not enter into 
the chain of causation. The wea- 
ther of to-day must always have 
some influence upon the weather of 
to-morrow ; but its effect will not be 
altered in the smallest tittle, whe- 
ther it does or does not call out of 
the cranny in which it has been 
hybernated, some wasp, or some 
swallow that was too weak for the 
autumnal migration. Birds, blos- 
soms, and butterflies, do not come 
in expectation of fine weather ; if 
they did, the early ones would show 
that they see not far into futurity, 
for they generally come forth only 
to be destroyed. They come in 
consequence of the good weather 
which precedes their appearance, 
and they know no more of the future 
than a stone does. Man knows of 
to-morrow only as a rational being ; 
and were it not that he reasons from 
experience and analogy, he would 
have no ground for saying that the 
sun of to-day is to set. The early 
leaf and the early blossom of this 
spring may be a consequence of the 
tine weather of last autumn, which 
ripened the wood or forwarded the 
bud, and the early insect may be 
evidence that the winter has been 


mild ; but not one of these, or any 
thing connected with plants or ani- 
mals, taken in itself, throws light 
upon one moment of the future ; and 
for once to suppose that it does, is 
to reverse the order of cause and 
effect, and put an end to all philoso- 
phy—to all common sense. 

And are we to draw no conclu- 
sions from the phenomena of plants 
and animals, which have been popu- 
lar prognostics of the weather from 
time immemorial,—not from the 
face-washing of the cat, or the late 
roosting of the rook, which have 
been signs infallible time out of 
mind? No, not a jot from the con- 
duct of the animals themselves, un- 
less we admit that cats and crows 
have got the keeping and command 
of the weather. These actions of 
theirs, and very many (perhaps all) 
phenomena of plants and animals 
are produced by certain existing 
states of the weather ; and it is for 
man to apply his observation and 
find out by what other states these 
are followed. The cat does not 
wash her face because it is to rain 
to-morrow ; that, in the first place, 
would be ‘throwing philosophy to 
the cats ;’ and in the next place, it 
would be doing so to marvellously 
little purpose, inasmuch as, if puss 
were thus informed of the future, she 
would only have to wait a day in or- 
der to get a complete washing with- 
out any labor or trouble. When 
the cat performs the operation al- 
luded to, it is a proof that the pre- 
sent state of the atmosphere affects 
her skin in a way that is disagreea- 
ble, and the washing is her mode 
of relief; and, in as far as the cat is 
concerned, that is an end of the 
matter. Man, however, may take 
it up, and if he finds that in all 
cases, or in a great majority of 
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cases, this happens only before rain, 
he is warranted in concluding that 
the state of the atmosphere which 
impresses this action upon the cat, 
is also the state which precedes rain ; 
and that in the cases where the rain 
does not follow, there has been 
a subsequent atmospheric change 
which is also worthy of his study. 
What it is in this case, and whe- 
ther connected with the little action 
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in the fur of the animal by which 
electricity can be excited, we shall 
not inquire ; but in the late roosting 
of the crows the cause is apparent : 
they feed upon larve and earth- 
worms ; these, especially the latter, 
come most abroad in the evenings 
before rain; and as most animals 
gorge themselves, where food is 
easily found, there is no reason why 
rooks should not follow this law. 





DUELING. 
FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


I wap been invited by young Lord 
, to spend the latter part of my 
last college-vacation with his lord- 
ship at his shooting-box in shire. 
As his destined profession was the 
army, he had already a tolerably 
numerous retinue of military friends, 
several of whom were engaged to 
join us on our arrival at ; so 
that we anticipated a very gay and 
jovial season. Our expectations 
were not disappointed. What with 
shooting, fishing, and riding, abroad 
—billiards, songs, and high feeding, 
at home, our days and nights glided 
as merrily away as fun and frolic 
would make them. One of the 
many schemes of amusement de- 
vised by our party, was giving a sort 
of military subscription-ball at the 
small town of , from which we 
were distant not more than four or 
five miles. All my Lord 
party, of course, were to be there, 
as well as several others of his 
friends, scattered at a little distance 
from him in the country. On the 
appointed day all went off admira- 
bly. The little town of abso- 
lutely reeled beneath the unusual 
excitement of music, dancing, and 
universal féting. It was, in short, 
a sort of miniature carnival, which 
the inhabitants, for several reasons, 
but more especially the melancholy 
one [ am going to mention, have 
not yet forgotten. It is not very 
wonderful, that all the rustic beauty 
of the place was there. Many a 
village belie was there, in truth, 
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panting and fluttering with delight- 
ed agitation at the unusual atten- 
tions of their handsome and agree- 
able partners ; for there was not a 
young military member of our party 
but merited the epithets. As for 
myself, being cursed—as I once 
before hinted—with a very insignifi- 
cant person, and not the most at- 
tractive or communicative manners 
—being utterly incapable of pour- 
ing that soft delicious nonsense— 
that fascinating, searching small- 
talk, which has stolen -so often 
through a lady’s ear, into the very 
centre of her heart—being no hand, I 
say, at this, [ contented myself with 
dancing a set or two with a young 
woman, whom nobody else seemed 
inclined to lead out ; and continued, 
for the rest of the evening, more a 
spectator than a partaker of the gai- 
eties of the scene. There was one 
girl there—the daughter of a reputa- 
ble retired tradesman—of singular 
beauty, and known in the neighbor- 
hood by the name of “ The Blue 
Bell of .’ Of course, she was 
the object of universal admiration, 
and literally besieged the whole eve- 
ning with applications for the ‘ ho- 
nor of her hand.” Ido not exag- 
gerate, when I say, that, in my opin- 
ion, this young woman was perfectly 
beautiful. Her complexion was of 
dazzling purity and transparence— 
her symmetrical features of a placid 
bust-like character, which, however, 
would perhaps have been considered 
insipid, had it not been for a bril- 
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liant pair of large, languishing, soft, 
blue eyes, resembling 


—* blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Maketh the crystal waters round them trem- 
ble,” 


which it was almost madness to look 
upon. And then her light auburn 
hair, which hung in loose and easy 
curls, and settled on each cheek like 
a soft golden cloud flitting past the 
moon! Her figure was in keeping 
with her countenance — slender, 
graceful and delicate—with a most 
exquisitely turned foot and ankle. 
[ have spent so many words about 
her description, because I have 
never since seen any woman that I 
thought equaled her ; and because 
her Soonty was the cause of what I 
am about to relate. She riveted 
the attention of all our party with 
the exception of my young host, 
Lord , who adhered all the 
evening to a sweet creature he had 
selected on first entering the room. 
I observed, however, one of our 
party, a dashing young captain in 
the Guards, highly connected, and 
ef handsome and prepossessing per- 
son and manners, and a gentleman, 
of nearly equal personal pretensions, 
who had been invited from 
Hall, his father’s seat, to exceed 
every one present in their attentions 
to sweet Mary ; and as she 
occasionally smiled on one or the 
other of the rivals, I saw the coun- 
tenance of either alternately clouded 
with displeasure. Captain was 
soliciting her hand for the last set 
—a country dance—when his rival, 
(whom, for distinction’s sake, I 
shall call Trevor, though that, of 
course, is very far from his real 
name,) stepping up to her, seized 
her hand, and said, in rather a sharp 
and quick tone, ‘‘ Captain , she 
has promised me the last set; I 
beg, therefore, you will am, £ her. 
—I am right, Miss r” he 
inquired of the girl, who blushingly 
replied, “I think I did promise Mr. 
Trevor—but I would dance with 
both, if I could. Captain, you are 
not angry with me are you ?” she 


smiled, appealingly. 
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“ Certainly not, madam,” he re- 
plied, with a peculiar emphasis ; and 
after directing an eye, which kindled 
like a star, to his more successful 
rival, retired haughtily a few paces, 
and soon afterwards left the room. 
A strong conviction seized me, that 
even this small and trifling incident 
would be attended with mischief be- 
tween those two haughty and undis- 
ciplined spirits ; for I occasionally 
saw Mr. ‘Trevor turn a moment from 
his beautiful partner, and cast a 
stern inquiring glance round the 
room, as if in search of Captain 
.' I saw he had noticed the 
haughty frown with which the Cap- 
tain had retired. 

Most of the gentlemen who had 
accompanied Lord to this ball 
were engaged to dine with him the 
next Sunday evening. Mr. Trevor 
and the Captain (who, I think, I 
mentioned, was staying a few days 
with his lordship) would meet at this 
party ; and I determined to‘watch 
their demeanor. Captain was 
at the window, when Mr. Trevor, 
on horseback, attended by his groom, 
alighted at the door, and on seeing 
who it was, walked away to another 
part of the room, with an air of as- 
sumed indifference ; but I caught 
his quick and restless glance inva- 
riably directed at the door through 
which Mr. Trevor would enter. 
They saluted each other with civi- 
lity—rather coldly, I thought—but 
there was nothing particularly mark- 
ed in the manner of either. About 
twenty sat down to dinner. All 
promised to go off well—for the 
cooking was admirable—the wines 
first-rate, and conversation brisk 
and various. The Captain and Mr. 
Trevor were seated at some distance 
from each other—the former was 
my next neighbor. The cloth was 
not removed till a few minutes after 
eight, when a dessert and a fresh 
and large supply of wine were in- 
troduced. The late ball, of course, 
was a prominent topic of conversa- 
tion ; and after a few of the usual 
bachelor toasts had been drunk 
with noisy enthusiasm, and we all 
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felt the elevating influence of the 
wine we had been drinking, Lord 
—— stood up, and said— Now, 
my dear fellows, I have a toast in 
my eye that will delight you all— 
so, bumpers, gentlemen—bumpers ! 
—up to the very brim,—so make 
sure your glasses are full—while I 
propose to you the health of Mary 
, the Blue Bell of = 
was drunk with acclamation. [ 
thought I perceived Captain . 











s 
hand, however, shake a little, as he 
lifted his glass to his mouth. 

“Who is to return thanks for 
her ?”?—** Her favorite beau, to be 
sure.”—“ Who is he ?””—‘ Legs 
—rise—legs—whoever he is |!” was 
shouted, asked, and answered, in a 
breath, ‘‘ Oh—Trevor is the happy 
man—there’s no doubt of that—he 
monopolized her all the evening—I 
could not get her hand once,” ex- 
claimed one near Mr. Trevor.— 
“ Nor I”—“ Nor 1”—echoed se- 
veral. Mr. Trevor looked with a 
delighted and triumphant air round 
the room, and seemed about to rise, 
but there was a cry, “‘ No—T'revor 
isnot the man—I say Captain 
is the favorite !”’—‘* Aye—ten to 
ene on the Captain!” roared a 
young hero of Ascot. ‘ Stuff— 
stuff !”? muttered the Captain, hur- 
riedly cutting an apple to fritters,— 
and now and then casting a fierce 
giance towards Mr. Trevor. There 





were many noisy maintainers of 


both Trevor and the Captain. 

““ Come—come, gentlemen,” said 
a young Cornish baronet, good-hu- 
moredly, seeing the two young men 
appeared to view the affair very se- 
riously, “ the best way, since I dare 
be sworn the girl herself does not 
know which she likes best, will be 
to fess up who shall be given the 
credit of her beau!’ A loud laugh 
followed this droll proposal ; im 
which all joined except Trevor and 
the Captain. The latter had poured 
out some claret while Sir was 
speaking, and sipped it with an air 
of assumed carelessness. | observed, 
however, that he never removed his 


1? 


eye from his class—and ih 





his fac 
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was pale, as if from some strong in- 
ternal emotion. Mr. Trevor’s de- 
meanor, however, also indicated 
considerable embarrassment ; but 
he was older than the Captain, and 
had much more command of manner. 
I was amazed, for my own part, to 
see them take up such an insignifi- 
cant affair so seriously ; but these 
things generally involve so much of 
the strong passions of our youth- 
ful nature,—especially our vanity 
and jealousy, that, on second 
thoughts, my surprise abated. 

“| certainly fancied you were the 
favorite, Captain; for I saw her 
blush with satisfaction when you 
squeezed her hand,” I whispered. 
“You are right,” he answered, 
with a forced smile ; I don’t think 
Trevor can have any pretensions to 
her favor.”” The noisiness of the 
party was now subsiding—and no- 
body knew why an air of blank em- 
barrassment seemed to pervade all 
present. 

‘*Upon my honor, gentlemen, 
this is a vastly silly affair altoge- 
ther, and quite unworthy such a stir 
as it has excited,” said Mr. Trevor; 
‘‘but as so much notice has been 
taken of it, I cannot help saying, 
though it is monstrously absurd, 
perhaps, that I think the beautiful 
‘ Blue Bell of ’ is mine—mine 
alone ! I believe I have good ground 
for saying I am the sole winner of 
the prize, and have distanced my 
military competitor,” continued 
Mr. Trevor, turning to Captain 
» With a grim air, which was 
very foreign to his real feelings, 
“though his bright eyes—his debo- 
nair demeanor—that fascinating je 
ne sais quoi of his——” 

“Trevor ! Don’t be insolent ! ” 
exclaimed the Captain sternly, red- 
dening with passion. 

** Insolent ! Captain >—What the 
deuce do you mean? Tm sure you 
don’t want to quarrel with me—oh, 
it’s impossible! If I have said 
what was offensive, I did not mean 
it—and, as we said at Rugby, indict- 
um puta—and there’s an end of it. 
But as for my smert little Blue Bell, 
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I know—am perfectly certain—aye, 
spite of the Captain’s dark looks— 
that I amthe happy man. So, gen- 
tlemen, de jure and de facto—for 
her [ return you thanks.” He sat 
down. There was so much kindness 
in his manner, and he had so hand- 
somely disavowed any intentions of 
hurting Captain ’s feelings, that 
I hoped the young Hotspur beside 
me was quieted. Not so, however. 

“'Trevor,”’ said he, with an oath, 
in a hurried tone, ‘‘ you are mista- 
ken. You don’t know what passed 
between Mary and myself that even- 
ing. On my word and honor, she 
told me she wished she could be off 
her engagement with you.” 

‘“ Nonsense ! nonsense! She 
must have said it to amuse you, 
Captain—she could have had no 
other intention, The very next 
morning she told me ” 

“The very next morning ! ” 
shouted Captain “ what 
could you have wanted with her the 
next morning ?” 

“ That is my affair, Captain—not 
yours, And since you will have it 
out, I tell you, for your consolation, 
that Mary and I have met every day 
since!” said Mr. Trevor, loudly, 
even vehemently. He was getting 
a little flustered, as the phrase is, 
with wine, which he was pouring 
down, glass after glass, or of course 
he could never have made such an 
absurd—such an unusual disclosure. 

“Trevor, I must say you act 
very meanly in telling us, if it really 
is so,” said the Captain, with an in- 
tensely chagrined and mortified air; 
“‘and—if you intend to ruin that 
sweet and innocent creature—l 
shall take leave to say, that you are 
a—a—a—curse on it, it WILL out 
—a villain!” continued he, slowly 
and deliberately. My heart flew 
up to my throat, where it fluttered 
as though it would have choked me. 
There was an instant and dead si- 
lence. . 

“ A rillain—did you say, Cap- 
tain? and accuse me of meanness?” 
inquired Mr. Trevor, coolly, while 
the color suddenly faded from his 
darkening features; and rising from 
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his chair, he stepped forward, and 
stood nearly opposite to the Captain, 
with his half-emptied glass in his 
hand, which, however, was not ob- 
served by him he addressed. “ Yes, 
sir, I did say so,” replied the Cap- 
tain, firmly—‘ and what then ? ” 

“Then, of course, you will see 
the necessity of apologizing for it 
instantly,’ rejoined Trevor. 

‘“ As I am not inthe habit, Mr. 
Trevor, of saying what requires an 
apology, I have none to offer,” said 
Captain , drawing himself up 
in his chair, and eyeing Mr. Trevor 
with a steady look of composed in- 
trepidity. 

“Then, Captain, don’t expect 
me to apologize for this!” thun- 
dered Mr. Trevor, at the same time 
hurling his glass, wine and all, at 
the Captain’s head. Part of the 
wine fell on me, but the glass 
glanced at the ear of Captain ——, 
and cut it slightly; for he had start- 
ed aside on seeing Mr. Trevor’s 
intention. A mist seemed to co- 
ver my eyes, as I saw every one 
present rising from his chair. The 
whole room was, of course, in an 
uproar. ‘The two who had quar- 
reled were the only calm persons 
present. Mr. Trevor remained 
standing on the same spot with his 
arms folded on his breast ; while 
Captain , calmly wiping off the 
stains of wine from his shirt-ruffles 
and white waistcoat, walked up to 
Lord , who was at but a yard 
or two’s distance, and inquired, in 
a low tone of voice, “ Your Lord- 
ship has pistols here, of course ? 
We had better settle this little mat- 
ter now, and here. Captain V . 
you will kindly do what is necessary 
for me ?” 

** My dear fellow, be calm! This 
is really a very absurd quarrel— 
likely to be a dreadful business, 
though !” replied his Lordship, with 
great agitation. ‘Come, shake 
hands, and be friends !—Come, 
don’t let a trumpery dinner brawl 
lead to bloodshed—and in my house, 
too!— Make it up like men of 
sense 

“ That, your Lordship of course 
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knows as well as I do, is impossible. 
Will you, Captain V——, be good 
enough to bring the pistols? You 
will find them in his Lordship’s 
shooting gallery —we had better 
adjourn there, by the way, eh?” 
inquired the Captain, coolly — he 
had seen many of these affairs ! 

“Then, bring them—bring them, 
by all means.””—“ In God’s name, 
let this quarrel be settled on the 
spot !”’ exclaimed several of the 
company. 

** We all know they must fight— 
that’s as clear as the sun—so the 
sooner the better !”’ exclaimed the 
Honorable Mr. , a hot-headed 
cousin of Lord mm. 

“Eternal curses on the silly 
slut!” groaned his Lordship; “ here 
will be bloodshed for her !— My 
dear Trevor!” said he, hurrying 
to that gentleman, who, with seven 
or eight people round him, was 
conversing on the affair, with per- 
fect composure ; “do, I implore—- 
1 beg—lI supplicate, that you would 
leave my house! Oh! don’t let it 
be said I ask people here to kill one 
another! Why may not this wretch- 
ed business be made up ?—It shall 
be,” said he, vehemently; and, put- 
ting his arm into that of Mr. Tre- 
vor, he endeavored to draw him 
towards the spot where Captain 
was standing. 

“Your Lordship is very good, 
but it’s useless,” replied Mr. Tre- 
vor, struggling to disengage his 
arm from that of Lord . “ Your 
Lordship knows the business must 
be settled, and the sooner the bet- 
ter, My friend Sir has under- 
taken to do what is correct on the 
occasion. Come,” addressing the 
young baronct, ‘away! and join 
Captain V .” All this was ut- 
tered with real nonchalance! Some- 
body present told him, that the Cap- 
tain was one of the best shots in 
England—could hit a sixpence at 
ten yards’ distance. ‘ Can he ?” 
said he with a smile, without evinc- 
ing the slightest symptoms of trepi- 
dation. “ Why, then, I may as 
well make my will, for I’m as blind 
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as a mole !—Ha! I have it.” He 
walked out from among those who 
were standing round him, and strode 
up to Captain » Who was con- 
versing earnestly with one or two 
of his brother officers. 

“ Captain »” said Mr. Tre- 
vor, firmly, extending his right hand, 
with his glove half drawn on. The 
Captain turned suddenly towards 
him with a furious scowl. “I am 
told you are a dead shot—eh ?” 

“‘ Well, sir, and what of that ?” 
inquired the Captain, haughtily, 
and with some curiosity in his coun- 
tenance. 

‘* You know I am short-sighted, 
blind as a beetle, and not very well 
used in shooting matters ”’ Eve- 
ry one present started, and looked 
with surprise and displeasure at the 
speaker ; and one muttered in my 
ear — ‘‘ Eh—Trevor. showing the 
white feather ? I am astonished !” 

“ Why, what do you mean by all 
this, sir?’ inquired the Captain, 
with a contemptuous sneer. 

“Oh, merely that we — not 
to fight on unequal terms. io you 
think, my good sir, I will stand to 
be shot at without having a chance 
of returning the favor? I have to 
say, therefore, merely, that since 
this quarrel is of your own seeking 
—and your own folly only has 
brought it about—I shall insist on 
our fighting breast to breast—muz- 
zle to muzzle—and across a table. 
Yes,” he continued, elevating his 
voice to nearly a shout ; “ we will 
go down to hell together—if we go 
at all—that is some consolation.” 

“ Infamous ! ”?—“ Monstrous ! ” 
was echoed from all present. They 
would not, they said, hear of such 
a thing—they would not stand to 
see such butchery! Eight or ten 
left the room abruptly, and did not 
return, Captain made no re- 
ply to Trevor’s proposal, but was 
conversing anxiously with his 
friends. 

“ Now, sir, who is the coward ?” 
inquired Mr, Treyor, sareastically. 

‘A few moments will show,” 
replied the Captain, stepping for- 
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ward, with no sign of agitation, ex- 
cept a countenance of an ashy hue ; 
“for I accede to your terms—ruf- 
fianly—murderous as they are; and 
may the curse of a ruined house 
overwhelm you and your family for- 
ever!” faltered Captain » who 
saw, of course, that certain death 
was before both. ‘ Are the pistols 
preparing ?” inquired Mr. Trevor, 
without regarding the exclamation 
of Captain . Hewas answered 
in the affirmative, that Captain 
Vv and Sir —— were both ab- 
sent on that errand. It was agreed 
that the distressing affair should 
take place in the shooting gallery, 
where their noise would be less 
likely to alarm the servants. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat the ex- 
clamations of ‘ Murder !— down- 
right, savage, deliberate murder ! ” 
which burst from all around. Two 
gentlemen left abruptly, saddled 
their horses, and galloped atter 
peace-oflicers ; while Lord . 
who was almost distracted, hurried, 
accompanied by several gentlemen, 
and myself, to the shooting gallery, 
leaving the Captain and a friend in 
the dining-room, while Mr. Trevor, 
with another, betook themselves to 
the shrubbery walk. His Lordship 
informed Captain V and the 
Baronet of the dreadful nature of 
the combat that had been determined 
on since they had left the room. 
They both threw down the pistols 
they were in the act of loading, and, 
horror-struck, swore they would 
have no concern whatever in such 
a barbarous and bloody transaction. 
A sudden suggestion of Lord ——’s, 
however, was adopted. ‘They 
agreed, after much hesitation, and 
doubt as to the success of the pro- 
ject, to charge the pistols with pow- 
der only, and put them into the 
hands of the Captain and Mr. Tre- 
vor, as though they were loaded 
with ball. Lord Was sanguine 
enough to suppose that, when they 
had both stood fire, and indisputably 
proved their courage, the affair 
might be settled amicably. As 
soon as the necessary preparations 
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were completed, and two dreary 
lights were placed in the shooting- 
gallery, both the hostile parties were 
summoned. As it was well known 
that I was preparing for the medical 
profession, my services were put 
into requisition for both. 

‘** But have you any instruments 
or bandages ?” inquired some one. 

“It is of little consequence ;— 
we are not likely to want them, I 
think, if our pistols do their duty,”’ 
said Mr, Trevor. 

But a servant was mounted on 
the fleetest horse in Lord s 
stable, and despatched for the sur- 
geon, who resided at not more than 
half a mile’s distance, with a note, 
requesting him to come furnished 
with the necessary instruments for 
a gunshot wound. As the princi- 
pals were impatient, and the se- 
conds, as well as the others present, 
were in the secret of the blank 
charge in the pistols, and antici- 
pated nothing like bloodshed, the 
pistols were placed in the hands of 
each, in dead silence, and the two 
parties, with their respective friends, 
retired to a little distance from each 
other. 

“Are you prepared, Mr. Tre- 
vor?” inquired one of Captain 
*s party ; and, being answered 
in the affirmative, in a moment after, 
the two principals, pistol in hand, 
approached one another. ‘Though 
I was almost blinded with agitation, 
and was, in common with those 
around, quaking for the success of 
our scheme, my eyes were riveted 
on their every movement. There 
was something solemn and impres- 
sive in their demeanor. Though 
stepping to certain death, as they 
supposed, there was not the slight- 
est symptom of terror or agitation 
visible—no swaggering—no affec- 
tation of a calmness they did not 
feel. The countenance of each 
was deadly pale and damp ; but not 
a muscle trembled. 

“ Who is to give us the word ?” 
asked the Captain, in a whisper, 
which, though low, was heard all 
over the room ; ‘ for, in this sort of 
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affair, if one fires a second before 
the other, he is a murderer.” At 
that moment there was a_ noise 
heard ;—it was the surgeon who 
had arrived, and now entered breath- 
less. ‘‘ Step out, and give the word 
at once,”’ said Mr. Trevor, impa- 
tiently. Both the Captain and Mr. 
Trevor returned and shook hands 
with a melancholy smile with their 
friends, and then re-took their 
places. The gentleman who was 
to give the signal then stepped to- 
wards them, and closing his eyes 
with his hands, said, in a tremulous 
tone, “ Raise your pistols !””—the 
muzzles were instantly touching 
one another’s breasts—‘‘ and, when 


I have counted three, fire. One— 
two—three!”’ ‘They fired — both 
recoiled with the shock several 


paces, and their friends rushed for- 
ward, 


“ Why, what is the meaning of 


this !”? exclaimed both in a breath. 
** Who has dared to mock us in this 
way ? There were no balls in the 
pistols ! ’ exclaimed Trevor, tierce- 
ly. Lord and the seconds 
explained the well-meant artifice, 
and received an indignant curse for 
their pains. It was in vain we all 
implored them to be reconciled, as 
each had done amply sufficient to 
vindicate his honor. Trevor al- 
most gnashed his teeth with fury. 
There was something fiendish, I 
thought, in the expression of his 
countenance. “It is easily reme- 
died,” said Captain , as his 
eye caught several small swords 
hanging up. He took down two, 
measured them, and proffered one 
to his antagonist, who clutched it 
eagerly. ‘There can be no de- 
ception here, however,” said he ; 
“and now ”’—each put himself into 
posture—* stand off there !” 

We fell back, horror-struck at 
the relentless and revengeful spirit 
with which they seemed animated. 
I do not know which was the better 
swordsman ; I recollect only seeing 
arapid glancing of their weapons, 
flashing about like sparks of fire, 
and a hurrying about in all direc- 
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tions, which lasted for several mo- 
ments, when one of them fell. It 
was the Captain ; for the strong and 
skilful arm of Mr. Trevor had 
thrust his sword nearly up to the 
hilt in the side of his antagonist. 
His very heart was cloven! The 
unfortunate young man fell without 
uttering a groan—his sword drop- 
ped from his grasp, he pressed his 
right hand to his heart, and with a 
quivering motion of the lips, as 
though struggling to speak, expired! 
**Oh, my great God!” exclaimed 
Trevor, in a broken and hollow 
tone, with a face so blanched and 
horror-stricken, that it froze my 
very blood to look upon it, “ what 
have I done? Can all this be 
reat!” He continued on his knees 
by the side of his fallen antagonist, 
with his hands clasped convulsively, 
and his eyes glarmg upwards, for 
several moments, 
a * * * * 

A haze of horror is spread over 
that black transaction ; and if it is 
dissipated for an instant, when my 
mind’s eye suddenly looks back 
through the vista of years, the scene 
seems rather the gloomy represen- 
tation—or picture—of some occur- 
rence, which I cannot persuade my- 
self that 1 actually witnessed. ‘To 
this hour, when I advert to it, I am 
not free from fits of incredulousness. 
The atfair created a great ferment 
at the time. The unhappy survi- 
vor (who in this narrative has pass- 
ed under the name of Trevor) in- 
stantly left England, and died in 
the south of France, about five years 
afterwards, in truth, broken-hearted. 
In a word, since that day, I have 
never seen men entering into dis- 
cussion, when warming with wine, 
and approaching never so slowly 
towards the confines of formality, 
without reverting, with a shudder, 
to the trifling, the utterly insignifi- 
cant circumstances, which wine and 
the hot passions of youth kindled 
into the fatal brawl which cest poor 
Captain his life, and drove 
Mr. abroad, to die a broken- 
hearted exile ! 
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REASON AND IMAGINATION. 


fnglish Opium-Eater.—Tuere are 
two principal ways, Mr. Hogg, in 
which every object can be consi- 
dered—two chief aspects under 
which they present themselves to 
us—the philosophical and the poe- 
tical—as they are to reason, as they 
seem to imagination. 
' — Shepherd.—Can you, sir, make 
that great distinction good ? 
English Opium-Eater.—Perhaps 
there is no absolute distinction in 
the world of nature, or in the human 
soul. But let me say, we may con- 
sider all things, either as intellect 
without feeling tends to consider 
them, or intellect with feeling, 
t. e. causatively and passionately. 
The great, the most earnestly de- 
siring inquiry that pure reason 
makes, is of the causes of things. 
For this end it comeg into the 
world. To intellect thus working, 
what it sees is nothing—for what it 
sees are signs only of what has pre- 
ceded—and therefore such specula- 
tion dissolves the fabric to construct 
it over again. It builds out of de- 
struction. But intellect working 
by feeling, i. e. imagination, does 
quite the reverse. What is, is 
everything to it. It beholds and 
loves. Imagination educes from 
its objects all the passion, all the 
delight that they are capable of 
yielding it. It desires, it cares for 
nothing more. Hence philosophy 
and poetry are at war with each 
other, but they are powers which 
may belong to the service of the 
same kingly mind, Imagination 
lives in the present—in the shown 
—in the apparent. From the whole, 
as it is presented, springs some 
mighty passion. Disturb the actual 
presentment, and the passion is 
gone, * 
** If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Then Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away.” 
That line, beautiful as it is, and 
true—is yet inadequate to express 
the demolition, when is and sEEMS 


encounter, and the latter is over- 
thrown, 

Shepherd.—Plawto pour’d out 
his pheelosophy in Dialogues—and 
sae, sir, do you—and Vjl back ye 
again’ the auld Trojan—that is, 
Grecian—for a barrel o’ ecisters. 1 
never understood metafeezixs afore 
—but noo the distinction atween 
reason and imagination and their 
objects, is as plain as that atween 
the pike-stail’ o’ a sergeant o’ mili- 
tia and the sceptre o’ Agamemnon. 

Norih.—You have been touch- 
ing, my dear Opium-Eater, on ab- 
struse matiers indeed, but with a 
Certainly, the e!- 


pencil of light. 
1 study is 


fect of right metaphysical 
to dissolve the H 


whele fabric of 
knowledge. 


Boscovich has meta- 
physicized matter, and shown that 
there need be none—that certain 
centres of attraction and repulsion 


are the only things needed, Others 
have metaphysicized vision. Now, 


two great bonds of our knowledge, 
are—habit, and the feeling we 
annex to fornis ; and we repugn the 
breaking up of either. How our 
idea of a house, a palace, a king- 
dom, a man, the sea, is infused with 
feeling ! To ail doctrines that dis- 
solve feelings or habits, we are na- 
turally averse. They are painful— 
as for example, that which denies 
that color or beauty is in the objects 
—just like that further discovery of 
the world, which shows us that 
those whom we thought all-perfect, 
have great faults. But this is a 
discipline we must go through—for 
we begin children, and end spirits. 
There is but One good. ‘There is 
but One deserving of all love. ‘The 
discipline forms love in us, and 
gradually and successively breaks 
it off from all less objects, so that 
we remain with the affection, and 
Him the sole object fitted to it. 
He is to be all in all. The more 
you approach to total devotion, the 
more you unite high intellect and 
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high feeling to stable and ‘strong 
happiness. 

Bnalish Opium- Eater. — Some- 
times there seems, sir, to be a sim- 
plicity of love that is happy in mere 
calm, but it is rare ; and generally 
there is not happiness that is not 
built on the rock, Religion. Every 
less happiness is broken, imperfect, 
low, inconsistent, self-contradictory, 
full of wounds and flaws, or it re- 
mains solid by a low measure of un- 
derstanding and sensibility. 

North.—Did Mallebranche say 
that we see all things in God? It 
is not impossible that as our moral 
nature, to find itself entire, must 
rest in God, so our intellect must. 
We cannot be happy—we cannot 
be moral—we cannot know truth— 
except in him. Thus, it may be 
destined that our beginnings of life 
shall be on this earth, as if this 
earth were all. We love the pa- 
rents that gave us birth, the spot on 
which we grow, all things living 
and lifeless about our cradle. We 
love this moist and opaque earth, 
which is our soil for our downward- 
striking roots—here we receive the 
sunshine and the dews—and we 
begin Terrene. Earth fills her lap 
with pleasures of her own. The 
homely nurse doth all she can. 
There seem, indeed, immense pow- 
ers exerted about us to bind us, to 
shut us up in earth and mortality, 
to make us love finite things, centre 
and limit our desire in them, and be 
ourselves finite. All our pleasures, 
all our senses, all habits and all 
customs, seem to close us in; 
strong passions spring up and em- 
brace things finite: this is earth, 
and the strength of earth. This is 
natural man—the child—the day- 
darger—the Savage. Is it not sin- 
gular to see what a fitting there has 
been, and what quantities of power 
employed, to make terrestrial man ? 
Yet as if this were but a nursery or 
school, a place of preparation, lo ! 
another end! For a power evolves, 
of which it seems the use to destroy 
and abolish what has been made 
with such pains, as if all that had 
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been made were but fuel for this 
new fire to burn—a crop to be 
ay sere in for the true harvest. 

he fostered flesh has been strong. 
The spirit comes. If the spirit 
could have its force and course, the 
man should gradually tend towards 
heaven, as he wears from earth. 
He should mount continually. Mo- 
rally, this is true ; but is it not, my 
dear De Quincey, curious in meta- 
gga to see it true intellectually ? 

‘o see the material world, that 
seemed so hard and ponderous, 
turned into athought ? ‘To see in- 
tellect play with it, dallying between 
its existence and its non-existence ? 
To see the intellect grow spiritual, 
till it has rejected cumbrous matter, 
and only knows and sees a spirit ? 

English Opium-Eater.—That in- 
genious man, John Fearn, with 
whom Dugald Stewart would not 
enter into discussion on a metaphy- 
sical question involving the whole 
philosophy of the Professor, has de- 
monstrated that there is no matter, 
and is quite satisfied about it. Kant 
thought that there was, but that we 
could know nothing of it ; that it 
was nothing in the least like what 
it appeared to us to be ; existing as 
a cause of certain affections of our 
minds, but in no sort revealed to 
them—and even Sir Isaac Newton 
thought that the most solid-looking 
matter was a most delicate and airy 
net-work, if net-work it may be 
called, of which the infinitesimally 
invisible atoms were a thousand or 
a million times their own diameter 
distant from one another, and that 
all the real matter of the universe, 
compacted, might be contained in 2 
cubic inch ! 

North.—Aye, thus it is, sir, that 
mctaphysicians and physicians con- 
cur in overthrowing and absolving 
our sensible knowledge. They 
teach us we are fools! and that what 
we take to be solid is the fabric of 
a vision ! 

English Opium-Eater. — True 
And is not philosophy, my dear 
Mr. North, the very undoer of what 
nature has been doing from the be- 
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ginning! To nature, Mr. Hogg, 
the earth is flaa—the sky a dome— 

Shepherd.—The ane green, the 
ither blue, and baith beautifu’— 

English Opium-Eater—The sun 
moves—and Galileo is imprisoned 
for thinking otherwise. But intel- 
lect sees through the colored cloud 
of things. It is an alchemic fire 
which fuses the substance of nature, 
annihilating its customary and known 
torm to disclose its essence, which, 
alas! is not by us to be found! 
But we must conceive this utter 
disdain and rejection of the admit- 
ted world, by intellect in its giant, 
consummated power, and that is 
the only true idea of philosophy. 
Intellect, theretore, can have no 
rest but in Deity—and we have 
seen how metaphysical intellect is 
driven to this, when it comes to be- 
lieve that there is no matter—no- 
thing but a continual agency of 
Deity upon mind. 

-Vorth.—Just so do we find it ex- 
cessively difficult, from looking at 
the world, to find the true relation 
of religion to man. The looking at 
the world naturally lowers to us the 
estimate of this relation, because 
there is so little religion in the 
world—hardly any—and we can 
scarcely believe everybody, here 
too, to be utterly in the wrong. 
We think the world must have com- 
mon sense, and end in thinking the 
high notion of religion contrary to 
common sense, and visionary, But 
do not mankind err—and do we not 
know it? For you see that the 
multitude miss the End of Life. 
Have they found the possession of 
their highest faculties—innate in 
all? No—not one in a million. 
Have they found happiness ? No 
—not generally. Look sublimely 
upon them, and you deplore them 
and their fate. What is human life 
then? Mixed. High affections 
mixed with low, religion with earth 
and sin, the finite with the infinite. 
Make an idea of man, and you in- 
evitably take him at the highest, 
and exalt his life to be like him ; 
but look at him existing, and you 
see bright fragments of this idea 
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mixed with what you would fain re- 
ject from his life. But can this 
mixture be all that was intended, 
that is to be aimed at, to be requir- 
ed? Impossible. But we have 
not the invincible, burning, aspiring 
spark in our thoughts—it is stifled 
and smothered—and therefore we 
hope neither for ourselves nor oth- 
ers. But see how those judge of 
others who feel on their own shoul- 
ders the untamed eagle-pinions. 
See how Christians judge, expect, 
require—the Saints, the Anchorites, 
the Holy Men who have walked on 
this world more present with ano- 
ther—tor whom the veil of flesh has 
been lifted up or rent. Is it not 
strange that Brahmins, Christians, 
and Stoics, all come to one con- 
clusion ? 

English Opium-Eater.—A low 
philosophy, tending more and more 
to the elevation of the External, is 
prevalent among us at this day in 
England. Jeremy Bentham is pre- 
ferred to Jeremy Taylor—and Pa- 
ley has triumphed over Plato. All 
good and all evil is in the Will. 
The mind that can see the vulgar 
distinction between Faith and 
Works, must think that roots and 
fruits are not parts of the same tree 
—and expect to see the “ golden 
balls ” on a rotten stump. 

North.—Y es! that doctrine, while 
it exacts the most scrupulous adhe- 
rence to the moral law, is at the 
same time the most cheering and 
consolatory of any in a world con- 
stituted as this is—far more so than 
any laxer doctrines contrived to 
flatter human weakness, and there- 
by encouraging vice, and causing 
misery. For, according to this 
doctrine, virtue and its ineffable 
rewards may be in the spirits of all, 
be their lot whatitmay. The slave 
in bonds may be a glorious free- 
man. He that seems to sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death, 
may be soaring in light and in life 
eternal. The sphere of action va- 
ries from the theatre of a kingdom 
—the world—to some obscure and 
narrow nameless nook ; and if the 
future doom of men were to be ac~ 
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cording to the magnitude of their 
deeds, what would become of that 
portion of the race that passes away 
silently and unknown into seeming 
oblivion! But once allow that as 
the Will of a man’s spirit has been, 
so shall he be judged by Him who 
gave it into his keeping, and the 
gates of heaven are flung wide open 
to all the uprisen generations of 
mankind, and the beggar that sat 
by the waysides of this dreary earth, 
blind, paralytic, most destitute—but 
patient, unrepining, contented be- 
fore the All-seeing eye with his lot 
of affliction, for him will the heavens 
lift up their everlasting gates that 
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he may enter in, even like a king in 
glory,—because his Will was good ; 
while the conqueror, at whose name 
the world grew pale, may stand 
shivering far aloof, because while 
he had wielded the wills of others, 
he was most abject in his own, and, 
dazzled with outward pomp and 
shows, knew not that there was a 
kingdom in his own soul, in which 
it would have been far better to 
reign, because he who has been 
monarch there, exchanges an earth- 
ly for a spiritual crown, aad when 
summoned from his throne on earth, 
awakens at the feet of a throne in 
heaven. 





TO A GROUP OF CHILDREN. 


BY R. 


How glad, how beautiful ! you steal 
Our hearts into your play, 

And with a sweet delusion chase 
Life's weariness away. 

We gaze, until we fondly deem 
You thus will ever be, 

A little race, distinct from us, 
From man’s disquiet free. 


We are not light as playful winds, 
Nor graceful as the flowers ; 

And gladness flashes from your eyes, 
Whilst sorrow is in ours. ‘ 


HOWITT. 


Boys, can you ever grow to men, 
War's horrid game to learn ? 
Girls, must you lonely women be, 
Their distant doom to mourn ? 


A blessed life, a blessed lot, 
Should yours be evermore ; 
The light which gathers round you now, 
You send far on before. 
Color'd from this your future life 
In fancy is as fair ; 
Alas, alas ! ye know it not— 
Glad pilgrims unto care. 
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** Little things have their value.” 





Harvey's Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood—Uanvey's work cost him 
twenty-five years te bring it to maturity ; 
his discovery was ill received, most per- 
sous opposed it, others said it was old, 
very few agreed with him. He had, in- 
deed, his admirers; witness, for example, 
certain verses which were addressed * ‘To 
the Incomparable Dr. Harvey, on his Book 
of the Motion of the Heart and Blood,” in 
Wiich these lines occur :— 


There didst thou trace the blood, and first 
hehold 

What dreams mistaken sages coin’d of old; 

For till thy Pegasus the fountain brake, 

‘The crimson blood was but a crimson lake, 

Which first from thee did tyde and motion 
gaine, 

And veins became its channel, not its chaine. 

With Drake and Ca’ndish hence thy bays are 
curl'd, 

Famed circulator of the lesser world. 


But the epithet circulator, in its Latin m- 
vidious signification (quack), was _ 
to hiin by many in derision, and his re- 
searches and discoveries were treated by 
his adversaries with contempt and_re- 
proach. ‘To an intimate friend he himself 
complained, that afier his book of the cir- 
culation came out he fell considerably in 
his practice, and it was believed by the 
vulgar that he was crack-brained: all his 
contemporary physicians were against his 
opinion, and envied him the fame he was 
likely to acquire by his discovery. That 
reputation he did, however, ultimately 
enjoy ; about twenty-five years after the 
publication of his system, it was received 
in all the universities of the world—and 
Hobbes has observed, that Harvey was the 
only man perhaps who ever lived to see 
his own doctrine established in his lifetime 

Chinese Poliey—in China all is at a 
stand still; succeeding ages add not to the 
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knowledge of those that have gone before ; 
no one rust presume to be wiser than his 
fathers: wound the Son of Heaven, as 
they des.gaate their emperor, assemble the 
learned ofthe land as his council: so in 
the provinces the learned in their several 
degrees areund the governor; and laws 
and rules are passed from the highest down 
to the lowsst, to be by them given to the 
people. Every, even the most minute, 
<ircumstame of common life, is regulated 
by law. Iimatters not, for example, what 
may be the wealth of an individual ; he 
must wear ‘he dress and build his house 
after the mode prescribed by ancient regu- 
lations. In Ching everything bears the 
stamp of xntiquity ; immoveableness seems 
to be the:haracteristic of the nation ; every 
implemeat retains its primitive rude form ; 
every invention has stopped at the first 
step. 

Quin’s Siamese Soup.—Quin in his old 
age, every one knows, became a great 
gourmand, and, among other things, in- 
vented a composition, which he called his 
“Siamese Soup,” pretending that its in- 
sredients were principally from the “ East.” 
The peculiarity of its flavor became the 
topic of the day. The “rage” at Bath 
was Mr. Quin’s soup ; but as he would not 
part with the recipe, this state of notice 
was highly inconvenient ; every person of 
taste was endeavoring to dine with him; 
every dinner he was at, an apology was 
made for the absence of the “ Siamese 
soup.’ His female friends Quin was 
forced to put off with promises ; the males 
received a respectful but manly denial. 
A conspiracy was accordingly projected 
by a dozen bons vivans of Bath, against 
his peace and comfort. At home he was 
flooded with anonymous letters; abroad, 
beset with applications under every form. 
The possession of this secret was made a 
canker to all his enjoyments. Collecting 
the names of the principal confederates, 
he invited them to dinner, promising to 
give them the recipe before they departed 
—an invitation, as my reader will suppose, 
which was joyfully accepted. Quin then 
gave a pair of his old boots to the house- 
inaid to scour and soak, and, when sufli- 
ciently seasoned, to chop up into fine par- 
ticles, like minced meat. On the appoint- 
ed day, he took these particles, fe pour- 
ing them into a copper pot, with sage, 
onions, spice, ham, wine, water, and other 
ingredients, composed a mixture of about 
two gallons, which was served up at his 
table as, his “ Siamese soup.” The com- 
pany were in transports at its flavor; but 
Quin, pleading a cold, did not taste it. A 
—— evening was spent, and when the 
1our of departure arrived, each person 
pulled out his tablets to write down the 
recipe. Quin now pretended that he had 
forgot making the promise ; but his guests 
were not to be put off; and closing the 
door, they told him in plain terms, that 
veither he nor they should quit the rooin 


till his pledge had been redeemed. Quin 
stammered and evaded, and kept them 
from the point as long as possible; but 
when their patience was bearing down all 
bounds, his reluctance gave way. ‘ Well, 
then, gentlemen,” said he, “in the first 
place, take an old pair of boots—!” 
* What! an old pair of boots!”’ “ The 
older the better; '’—(they stared at each 
other)—* cut off their tops and soles, and 
soak them in a tub of water ’’—(they hesi- 
tated) — chop them into fine particles, 
and pour them into a pot with two gallons 
and a half of water.”” “ Why, d—n it, 
Quin,” they simultaneously exclaimed, 
“you don’t mean to say that the soup 
we've been drinking was made of old 
boots!" “I do, gentlemen,” he replied, 
seriously, ‘‘ my cook will assure you she 
chopped them up.” They required no 
such attestation; his cool, inflexible ex- 
pression was sufficient : in an instant, hor- 
ror and despair were depicted on each 
countenance; in the full conviction they 
were individually poisoned. Quin, ob- 
serving this, begged them not to be alarm- 
ed, since he could contemplate no danger- 
ous results from their dinner ; but if they 
thought it would sit uneasy on their sto- 
machs, there was an apothecary’s shop in 
the next street. The hint was taken: an 
idea of personal safety subdued the rising 
throbs of indignation. Seizing their hats, 
away flew the whole bevy down stuirs, 
and along the street to the place advised, 
where ipecacuanha and other provocatives 
were speedily procured, and the “ Siamese 
soup” (and all its concomitants) was 
speedily disgorged. 

Present State of History.—In the south 
of Europe, as if for a warning to others to 
shun the evil, civil and religious despotism 
are still suffered by Providence to ge 
their hideous forms; but in the New 
World, the incipient and chaotic state of 
frecdom is travailing in the birth of a purer 
and more regular order of things. The 
march sublime” of liberty is, we trust, 
not to be retarded for ages to come. Eng- 
land has led the way in this glorious ca- 
reer; and the last blemish which stained 
her fair fame, and afforded a topic of re- 
proach to her enemies, has been removed, 
while her councils were directed by the 
warrior who so often had led her armies 
to victory. Esto perpetua. : 

Vandyke, Titian, and Reynolds.—North- 
cote began by saying, “ You don’t much 
like Sir Joshua, 1 know ; but I think that 
is one of your prejudices. If I was to 
compare him with Vandyke and ‘Titian, | 
should say that Vandy ke’s portraits are 
like pictures (very perfect ones, no doubt), 
Sir Joshua’s like the reflection in a look- 
ing-glass, and Titian’s like the real pre 
There is an atmosphere of light and shade 
about Sir Joshua's, which neither of the 
others have in the same degree, together 
with a vagueness that gives them a vision- 
ary and romantic character, and makes 
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them seem like dreams or vivid recollec- 
tions of persons we have seen. I never 
could mistake Vandyke’s for anything but 
pictures, and I go up to examine them as 
such: when | see a fine Sir Joshua, I can 
neither suppose it to be a mere picture nor 
a man; and I almost involuntarily turn 
back to ascertain if it is not some one be- 
hind me reflected in the glass : when I see 
a Titian, I am riveted to it, andI can no 
more take my eye off from it than if it 
were the very individual in the room. 
That,” he said, “is, I think, peculiar to 
Titian, that you feel on your good beha- 
vior in the presence of his keen-looking 
heads, as if you were before company.” 

Liberality.—Mr. Robert Fenwick, lately 
established at Choisy, near Paris, supplies 
one half of the milk necessary for the Hé- 
tel Dieu, a contract which requires from 
4,000 to 4,500 litres a-month. This re- 
spectable gentleman has made an offer to 
ie director, who has accepted the gene- 
rous proposal, to furnish gratis the whole 
quantity of milk, from July 27, so long as 
there shall be at the Hotel Dieu any of 
the men who were wounded in the memo- 
rable contest. 

Few young men of agreeable persons 
or conversation turn out great artists. It 
is easier to look in the glass than to 
make a dull canvass shine like a lucid 
mirror; and, as to talking, Sir Joshua used 
to say, a painter should sew up his mouth. 
It was only the love of distinction that 
produced eminence; and if a man was 
admired for one thing, that was enough. 
We only work out our way to excellence 
by being imprisoned in defects. it requires 
a long apprenticeship, great puins, and 
prodigious self-denial, which no man will 
submit to, except from necessity, or as the 
only chance he has of escaping from ob- 
scurity. Iremember when Mr. Locke (of 
Notbury-Park) first came over from Italy, 
and old Dr. Moore, who had a high opin- 
ion of him, was crying up his drawings, 
and asked me if I did not think he would 
make a great painter? I said, “ No, ne- 
ver!” “Why not?” “ Because he has 
six thousand ‘a-year.’ No one would 
throw away all the advantages and indul- 
gences this ensured him, to shut himself 
up in a garret to pore over that which, 
after all, may expose him to contempt and 
ridicule. Artists, to be sure, have gone 
on painting after they have got rich, such 
as Rubens and Titian, and indeed Sir 
Joshua; but then it had by this time be- 
come a habit and a source of pleasure 
instead of a toil to them, and the honors 
and distinction they had acquired by it 
counterbalanced every other consideration. 
Their love of the art had become greater 
than their love of riches or of idleness : 
but at first this is not the case, and the 
repugnance to labor is only mastered by 
ahe absolute necessity for it. 

-Intmal Magnetism.—The professors of 
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this art in Germany pretend to have dis- 
covered the means of plunging animals 
into maguetic sleep. k German paper 
mentions several real or pretended in- 
stances of success. 

Originality—Northcote said that Sir 
Joshua used to say that no one produced 
more than six original things. | done 
said it was wrong to fix upon this number 
—five out of the six would be found, upon 
examination, to be repetitions of the first. 
A man can no more produce six original 
works than he can be six individuals at 
once. Whatever is the strong and prevail- 
ing bent of his genius, he will stamp upon 
some master-work ; and what he does _ 
will be only the same thing over again, a 
little better or a little worse ; or if he goes 
out of his way in search of variety and to 
avoid himself, he will merely become a 
common-place man or an imitator of others. 

Potato Cheese.—In many parts of Saxo- 
ny, cheese is made in the following man- 
ner from potatoes :—Take the best pota- 
toes and boil them; when cold, beat them 
in a mortar into a pulp, adding a pint of 
sour milk to Slbs. of potatoes. Keep the 
mass covered for three or four days, and 
then beat it again. Make it into small 
cheeses, which are to be placed in baskets, 
to let the superfluous moisture escape. 
Dry them in the shade, and then pile them 
on each other for 15 days; after which 
they may be put away in any manner in a 
dry place. They have a very pleasant 
flavor, and will keep good for years, im- 
proving with age. 

Mrs. Ibbot used to relate to me many 
whimsical illustrations of dramatic life ; 
and among others, once said, that about 
the period of her entering the profession 
(1740), she was present at the performance 
of an old Roman play, in a gentleman's 
barn in Norfolk, when the principal actor 
came forward to deliver the prologue 
(which then in the country used generally 
to be a part of the plot), and having to say, 
* When Hannibal and Scipio first waged 
war, they took a circumference to Africa,” 
he enunciated—“ When Han-ni-bawal and 
Ski-pi-o first wag-ged war, they took a 
kirk-kum-fer-ence round to Afri-ca.”’ 

Curious Party Titles—Two factions, 
for nearly two centuries, divided and agi- 
tated the whole population of Holland and 
Zealand. One bore the title of Hoeks 
(fishing-hooks) ; the other was called Kaa- 
beljauws (cod fish.) The origin of these 
burlesque denominations was a dispute 
between two parties at a feast, as to whe- 
ther the cod-fish took the hook, or the 
hook took the cod-fish? This apparently 
frivolous dispute was made the pretext for 
a serious quarrel ; and the partisans of the 
nobles and those of the towns ranged 
themselves at either side, and assumed 
different badges of distinction. The Ho- 
eks, partisans of the towns, wore red 
caps: the Kaabeljauws wore grey ones. 
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